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Rough Proofs 


The Philadelphia Athletics evi- 
dently are readers of Cremo copy 
and believe that spit is a horrid 
word, because they socked the spit- 
ball offerings of Burleigh Grimes, of 
the Cardinals, for two homers, two 
triples and a double in the first 
game of the series. It pays to read 
the advertising. 

* * * 


Lee & Phillips talk about certain 
“the 
flower of the profession.” Now will 
they name the ones who have gone 


to seed? 
* * + 


The fixed flavor of Star bacon, 
Armour assures us, is “changeless as 
the fixed stars.” The Armour flavor 
man evidently is entitled to rate as 
some fixer. Maybe he can fix the 
ticket the traffic cop gave me this 


morning. 
* * * 


And now advertising for Wood- 
bury’s facial soap features “desqua- 
mation.” If this thing keeps up, the 
best seller among advertising men 
will soon be the medical dictionary. 

* * * 


The Pet Milk Company insists that 
ordinary cow’s milk was designed for 
the stomach of a calf and not for a 
baby. Well, the calves wouldn’t care 
if the babies swore off cows’ milk 


altogether. i 


A printer named Fowle used a 


‘erate of poultry in his exhibit at the 


direct mail convention in Milwaukee 

this week, and a big white Leghorn 

rooster made an awful lot of noise. 

Boasting is all right, but this seems 

to be crowing just a bit too much. 
+ * * 


“Five hundred and eleven of the 
521 important actresses in Holly- 
wood,” we are reliably informed 
through the advertising, “jealously 
guard their smooth skin with Lux.” 

Do the other ten keep their school- 
girl complexions with Palmolive? 

* * * 


Most business executives, the En- 
velope Manufacturers’ Association 
informs us, open their own mail. 
And most of them, as they slit the 
envelopes, are hoping against hope 
that checks and orders will outnum- 
ber the cancellations, bills and 
expense accounts. 

* * * 


A confiding New Yorker paid 
$25,000 to an alleged salesman for 
a quarter-interest in N. W. Ayer & 
Son, who are reported to conduct an 
advertising agency in Philadelphia. 
He could have got more if he had 
peddled it on Broad Street. 


* * * 


The Full Fashioned Hosiery Ex- 
change seems to believe that mill 
capacity in the industry is excessive. 
Looks as if too many people are 
attending to their knitting. 


Bruce Barton has suggested an 
advertising campaign for white 
bread. And while we’re at it, why 
not make belated use of Marie 
Antoinette’s suggestion about eating 
more cake? 

* * * 

Some perfume advertisers are 
publishing statements which nobody 
can understand, on the theory that 
this will arouse curiosity. If this is 
the correct system, James Joyce, 
who wrote “Ulysses,” should be the 
world’s greatest copy-writer. 

- Copy Cus - 


GENERAL FOODS 
CHANGES GARB 
OF TWO LINES 


Butler Explains Re-packaging 
Program 


New York, Oct. 2—‘The danger 
in changing the appearance of a 
food package, especially if the prod- 
uct is well known to the public by 
virtue of national advertising, is 
greater in theory than in fact,” 
Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president 
and director of advertising for the 
General Foods Corporation, told 
ADVERTISING AGE. 


Of the numerous products mar- 
keted by General Foods, fundamen- 
tal changes have been made in the 
packaging of two—Grape Nuts and 
Hellmann’s Mayonnaise. Minor al- 
terations have been made in other 
packages, but Mr. Butler believes 
they have gone unobserved by the 
large majority of buyers. 

Protection of the contents, com- 
bined with convenience and economy 
in handling and shipping; an attrac- 
tive label that not only identifies the 
product but offers the retailer an 
opportunity for effective display, 
are among the factors to be consid- 
ered, Mr. Butler believes. 


Different Positions 
As far as Grape Nuts and Hell- 
mann’s Mayonnaise are concerned, 
Mr. Butler pointed out that their 
positions are not analogous. The 
former has little or no competition, 
while the latter faces intense rivalry. 


General Foods Corporation exer- 
cised extreme care in revamping the 
Grape Nuts package. The product 
had been on the market for about 30 
years before it became a part of the 
General Foods family and during a 
large part of that time it was sup- 
ported by national advertising. In 
spite of all of this, the company felt 
that a somewhat different type of 
package was indicated. 

“The old container was somewhat 
out of harmony with the modern 
trend,” said Mr. Butler. 


“It did not seem to us to be of 
maximum value in stimulating de- 
mand at the point of sales. There 
was too much reading matter on the 
package. We eliminated that which 
was not essential and put the re- 
mainder in more legible type. We 
also made a few slight changes in 
the color scheme, but none of these 


was so drastic that the customer |’ 


was not able immediately to recog- 
nize Grape Nuts as an old friend in 
a new dress.” 


The Careless Buyer 

In re-designing the mayonnaise 
package, the principal effort was to 
identify the name of the brand 
rather than the product. Before it 
became one of the General Foods 
line, the emphasis on the label was 
on Mayonnaise. Around the top of 
the label was printed a strip of blue 
ribbon and the resuit was that the 
product became better known as 
“Blue Ribbon” mayonnaise than as 
“Hellman’s.” 


In the new package, General Foods 
Corporation gave much_ greater 
prominence to “Hellman” than to 
“Blue Ribbon.” It is now almost 
universally asked for by the fea- 
tured, rather than the old name, as 
a result of the new container and 
the company’s national advertising. 


Photographic Copy 
Carries Of Awards 


at Insurance Meet 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2—Dra- 
matic photographs used for prize- 
winning advertisements took unoffi- 
cial first honors by popular acclaim 
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Rough Notes trophy for the best ad- 
vertising of the year in insurance 
journals. 

Simplicity, action and realism are 
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NSURANCE ComPANy Manyis 


4 New York. N.Y 


One of the prize-winning series of the America Fore Group. 


at the exhibition staged at the an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

Interest centered about the series 
of advertisements entered by Frank 
S. Ennis, advertising manager of 
the America Fore Group of Insur- 
ance Companies, New York, in which 
striking photographs and terse copy 
were used to sell all kinds of pro- 
tection. For the third consecutive 
time this entry was awarded the 


the essentials of effective photo- 
graphs for advertising purposes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ennis, who called 
attention to the standards for pan- 
tomime set by moving pictures and 
asserted that the advertising man- 
ager should be satisfied with noth- 
ing less in his stills. 

“The simpler the advertisement, 
the more effective it is,” said Mr. 
Ennis. “The photograph should not 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Dorrance Leaves Estate of $150,000,000 


New York, Oct. 3—The late John T. Dorrance, advertising president 
of the Campbell Soup Company, left an estate of $150,000,000, it was 
indicated by his will, probated at Mt. Holly, N. J. 

The will asked that John T. Dorrance, Jr., 11-year-old son of the 
manufacturer, be educated in the soup business. In the meanwhile, he will 


have an income of $20,000 a month. 


S. E. P. Has Two Cigarette Advertisers and New Dress 


Philadelphia, Oct. 3.—The October 4 issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post boasted three pages of cigarette advertising and a new editorial type 


face, Bodoni Book. 


The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company had a spread in color for 
Chesterfield cigarettes, while the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company took a 
page, also in color, for Camel cigarettes. 


Herschler to Direct Wahl Sales 


In a reorganization of the sales department of the Wahl Company, 


Chicago pen manufacturers, A. A. Herschler, who has 


director of 


foreign sales, has become general sales manager. 
E. H. Gorton, who has been assistant sales manager, has been pro- 


moted to sales manager. 


BIDDLE AGAIN 
HEADS DIRECT 
MAIL GROUP 


Buffalo Is Selected for 1931 
Meeting 


Milwaukee, Oct. 3—That the 
greatest potentiality of direct mail 
advertising lies in its combination 
with other mediums was the fact 
most frequently stressed by speakers 
at the 13th annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
which concluded three days of ses- 
sions today. Their suggestion to the 
some 1,100 members in attendance, 
therefore, was that they should 
study complete advertising cam- 
paigns with the thought of improve- 
ment in the field in which they spe- 
cialize. 

Following President William A. 
Biddle’s call to order, the Honorable 
Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wis- 
consin and president of the Kohler 
Company, Kohler, Wis., greeted the 
delegates and lauded the work of 
advertising men in terms that re- 
vealed as great familiarity with this 
subject as with politics. 

The improvement in the bond mar- 
ket was pointed to by David Law- 
rence, editor of the United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C., as an in- 
dication of improving conditions 
which would further justify the con- 
tinued bullishness of advertisers. 

“Such economic ills as exist are 
problems of distribution and not of 
production,” said Mr. Lawrence. 
“The number of industries that have 
felt depression are fewer than is 
generally believed. 


Plenty of Relief 

“The most serious situation exists 
in agriculture, but when the govern- 
ment receives collective action from 
the farmers, the industry will be on 
the upward trend. Agriculture is a 
$12,000,000,000 industry and there 
is $500,000,000 available for re- 
search and relief.” 

C. L. Burton, president, the 
Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
contended that the work of sales 
promotion should not end with effort 
to sell whatever markets exist, but 
that advertising men are obligated 
to understand and improve condi- 
tions that decrease the purchasing 
power of these markets. He advised 
advertising men to study the effect 
of international debts, tariffs, gov- 
ernmental activities and other eco- 
nomic factors in business, and seek 
to control them so that industry can 
prosper. 

Wayne Calhoun, vice-president of 
the Procter & Collier Co., Cincin- 
nati, said that retail stores, standing 
closest to the consumers where opin- 
ion, temperament, buying habit, eco- 
nomic status and style preference 
vary most widely, should capitalize 
direct mail advertising as the form 
of promotion best able to meet the 
contrasts in human characteristics. 

All Forms Helpful 

“Under present conditions, noth- 
ing can replace the power of news- 
paper advertising to the retail 
store,” said Mr. Calhoun. “It is as 
necessary to the operation of a great 
retail establishment as are food and 
water to the human body. A blind 
adherence to any single advertising 
form, however, tends to prevent 
the comprehensive understanding of 
the retail marketing problem of to- 
day so necessary to a successful in- 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


October 4, 1930 


vasion of the consumer field.” 

The audience at the retail adver- 
tising departmental Thursday after- 
noon heard retail direct mail ex- 
perts recount the trend toward the 
use of direct mail as a means of 
promoting sales to charge custom- 
ers. This had proved so profitable, 
one speaker said, that many depart- 
ment stores are now paying em- 
ployees from 50 cents to $1 for each 
new charge customer secured. 

One successful department store 
campaign consisted of the mailing 
of a personalized letter to a list of 
20,000 names of friends turned in by 
employes. Each employe signed the 
letter going to those who knew him, 
which invited the recipient to open 
a charge account at “our store.” 

In the discussion that followed, it 
was agreed that detailed analyses of 
the purchases of charge customers 
should be made with the object of 
arriving at specific appeals. It was 
also brought out that direct mail for 
men’s merchandise could be profit- 
ably employed on a list of married 
women. 


Avoid Tricks 

That business letters should stick 
to facts and avoid stunts was the 
conclusion voiced by C. A. Bethge, 
vice president of the Chicago Mail 
Order Company, Chicago, who has 
had 25 years of mail order experi- 
ence. He addressed the better letters 
conference on Friday. 

“The appeal of the text is always 
more important than the mechanical 
make-up,” he said. “Letters should 
always reflect the policies, person- 
ality and spirit of the house. No 
generalizations should be used when 
specific wording can be employed. 
Clarity of expression is essential. 
The danger of over-statement and 
over-selling must be guarded 
against.” 

William A. Biddle, advertising 
manager, American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati, was _ re- 
elected president, as were Harold C. 
Lowrey, Toronto, vice-president, and 
Frank L. Pierce, secretary-treas- 
urer. Ben J. Sweetland, Sweetland 
Advertising, Inc., New York, was 
named a vice-president to succeed 
William R. Ewald. Buffalo was 
selected for next year’s convention, 
to be held October 7, 8 and 9. 


BRAINS NEEDED 
IN ADVERTISING 
OF REAL ESTATE 


W. CG. Gifford Calls It Waif of 
Field 


Kansas City, Mo., October 2— 
Here comes a tip to the advertising 
agencies, to newspapers, and to op- 
erators in the real estate field, from 
a man who has sat on the sidelines 
for many years and studied the sell- 
ing of property from the standpoint 
of the buyer as well as agent. 


Digressing for a moment, the 
writer of this story recalls an oc- 
casion twenty years ago when he 
was a city editor. He met a school- 
mate out of a job, and put him on 
as a cub reporter. The schoolmate, 
while anxigus for work, was inclined 
to treat as a joke the idea of his be- 
ing a reporter. 

But he took the job, and within 
a few months was such a good re- 
porter he just about sewed up all 
the news on his run, and he devel- 
oped such strong friendships it 
wasn’t long before he was drafted 
for organization work. And the next 
step was to a business of his own, 
with a liberal portion of his time 
given to service in the national and 
local organizations representing his 
industry. 


; Gifford’s Record 

The tip comes from Ward C. Gif- 
ford, past chairman of the advertis- 
ing committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, past 
chairman of the same committee of 
the Kansas City Board, chairman of 
the committee on outdoor advertis- 
ing of the national association, gen- 
eral chairman of the Better Homes 
and Building Exposition of Kansas 
City, director of the brokers’ divi- 
sion of the national association, and 


A 


reasonable 


TRAIL OF COLOR 


and romance 


CANADIAN NATIONAL'S 
ROUTE TO ALASKA 


Ketchikan, Taku Glacier, Juneau, and 
Skagway . . . a glorious trail to be pic- 
tured only in color that matches the 
brilliant Alaskan summer. 


Advertisers are increasingly aware of 
the importance of color in marketing 
products and services of the superior 
variety. Color is an unquestioned force 
in modern merchandising. It is equally 
so in modern advertising. 


The Big 4 Group of magazines offers 
to advertisers an unusual opportunity 
to secure satisfactory color display ata 


color to a buying market of more than 


halfa million. 


TheBig fGroup 
in the Quality Field 
Forum 


Golden Book World's Work 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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group price,—selling in 


Review of Reviews 


Governor’s Son 


Enters Advertising 
New York, Oct. 2—Elliott 
Roosevelt, 22-year old son of 
Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, has joined Albert Frank 
& Co., local agency. 
Young Roosevelt had pre- 
pared for college, but decided 
to enter business instead. 


author of “Real Estate Advertis- 
ing,” published by the MacMillan 
Company, a text book for real estate 
institutes conducted by the national 
association throughout the United 
States, and used by united Y. M. 
C. A. schools and several universi- 
ties; “ABCs of Classified Advertis- 
ing,” “How’s Business?” and other 
articles on business and advertising. 


Early in October the second year 
class of the Kansas City real estate 
board’s school will open. Mr. Gif- 
ford will instruct the classes on real 
estate advertising. 


From the days when Gifford broke 
into newspaper work as a cub re- 
porter until now, he has made a 
hobby of studying the application of 
advertising to business in a way to 
get right close to Mr. and Mrs. Pub- 
lic and inspire the confidence that 
results in sales. * 


An Unwanted Orphan 

From the beginning of his service 
in the real estate field, first as sec- 
retary of a real estate board, and 
later as a large operator, he saw 
that real estate advertising was 
more or less carelessly prepared— 
that apparently no expert service 
such as the agency can render was 
behind it, that newspapers were not 
recognizing its full importance, and 
worst of all, the advertisers them- 
selves were overlooking great op- 
portunities. 


Mr. Gifford’s study of the subject 
was so thorough, his accomplish- 
ments so definite in increased re- 
sults, that he has gained national 
recognition in this field. 

Pointing out the possibilities of 
the real estate field for both the 
agency and newspaper, Mr. Gifford 
said: 

“Only a few newspapers have un- 
dertaken the job of pointing out to 
this class of advertisers the man- 
ner in which they can get best re- 
sults. Only a few advertising agen- 
cies have attempted to develop real 
estate accounts. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of lack of knowledge of real 
estate. Perhaps it is a field over- 
looked. 


“Whatever the reason, there un- 
doubtedly is a large field practi- 
cally uncultivated, from which the 
constructive agency or newspaper 
advertising manager should reap a 
real harvest and at the same time 
benefit his client. 


“T have known an agency to turn 
down an account that might have 
been developed into ‘big money’ be- 
cause it was too small. I know of 
newspapers that give their classified 
columns little attention except to 
get the money from the advertiser. 

“The classified columns ‘get by’ 
without much constructive effort be- 
cause they provide a medium that 
produces results, frequently in spite 
of poor advertisements. But how 
much better they would be if the 
advertisement presented a real ap- 
peal, or offered reasons why a pur- 
chaser should buy instead of merely 
being space filling announcements. 


Garbled Copy 

“T have seen words so abbreviated 
in classified advertisements that it 
was impossible to determine the lo- 
cation of the house advertised for 
sale. Instead of being economical 
the advertisement was a total loss. 
You will find the names of large real 
estate firms signed to such adver- 
tisements sometimes. A newspaper 
would be justified in refusing to 
print such copy. Wouldn’t such a 
firm be a splendid place for an ad- 
vertising agency to start in? Of 
course it might cost more to handle 
the classified account of a real 
estate firm than the agency could 
get out of it, but if the agency could 
show results it would be but a step 
upward to display and to extensive 


HUGE SUMS PUT 
AT MERCY OF 
‘SMALL MINDS 


Distribution Clogged by Retail 
Salesmen 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2—It takes 
millions of dollars to produce mer- 
chandise from the raw material and 
bring it to the point of sale. It 
takes more millions to lead the 
masses from indifference to the 
point where they will go into a store 
to buy the merchandise. 

Then all of these millions are 
placed at the mercy of the retail 
salesman—the smallest type of mind 
in business today. 

This was the picture painted be- 
fore the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation by E. H. Westland, of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 
“The force of advertising has 
brought about a situation where the 
consumer knows more about the 
goods he buys than the clerk knows 
about the merchandise he sells,” said 
Mr. Westland. 

“This is the great defect in our 
distribution system which must be 
overcome before we shall be able to 
serve the masses with the right mer- 
chandise at the right time and at the 
right price. 


Where Clerks Fail 

“The retail salesmen should be in 
a position to dispense information 
and should, by adroit questioning, 
learn and interpret the needs of the 
customers to the management. Are 
they doing it? Can they do it? I 
believe the answer is in the negative 
in both cases. 

“The sooner all factors in distri- 
bution learn that each plays a part 
in the picture and that at best, they 
can merely absorb—not eliminate— 
the other fellow’s functions, the 
sooner the confusion will be taken 
out of distribution. 

“When all realize that their ef- 
forts should center on bringing about 
a lower laid-down cost to the con- 
sumer, order will take the place of 
chaos and we shall be ready for the 
real era of service in distribution. 

“The means for bringing this 
about is education of all factors in 
distribution—a philosophy of educa- 
tion, where management takes the 
lead to build better men and women 
in industry.” 

Mr. Westland indulged in some in- 
teresting speculation as to the fu- 
ture of distribution. 

“Whether, in his efforts to shorten 
the line between the producer and 
consumer, the manufacturer will 
take over the chains and thus ab- 
sorb the retailing as well as the 
wholesaling function, is a question,” 
he said. 


Future Potentials 

“There is also a possibility that 
the chains, because of their grip on 
the public through direct contact at 
the point of distribution, may feel 
the time is ripe for them to take 
over the manufacturers. Both of 
these developments are possibilities 
and it would not surprise me to see 
a movement both ways in our next 
era of expansion. 

“The oil companies’ super-service 
stations are a step in this direction, 
as is the effort of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company to establish 
chain outlets. It will also be well to 
watch the efforts of such large sup- 
pliers as Standard Brands and Gen- 
eral Foods. 

“Before this movement can go far, 
both manufacturer and chains must 
master transportation details. With 
transportation charges playing such 
a large part in distribution, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why the rail- 
roads have not penetrated this dis- 
tribution fabric with a movement of 
their own. Perhaps they will take 
the place of the itinerant vendor of 
colonial days and serve the con- 
sumer with a traveling store in the 


POINTS TO DEFECT IN 
DISTRIBUTION 


E. H. Westland 


Use of Coupons 
Is Banned In 
Five Instances 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 2.—Five 
stipulation agreements banning the 
use of coupons have been signed by 
the Federal Trade Commission. One 
of these stipulations, No. 655, is 
typical of all of those frowned on 
by the Commission. 

The stipulation in this instance 
relates that a corporation selling 
and distributing coupons and adver- 
tising matter for use by retailers in 
connection with the sale of their 
goods, and in the redemption of such 
coupons by exchanging them for 
silver-plated ware will cease pro- 
moting the sale of its coupons and 
silverware by discontinuing the fol- 
lowing practices: 

Use of the words “publicity bu- 
reau” as part of its trade name or 
in any way to deceive buyers into 
believing that the corporation is a 
publicity bureau, when such is not 
the fact. 

Representing that it is conducting 
an advertising campaign for manu- 
facturers whose products it is dis- 
tributing, when such is not the fact. 

Asserting that the products 
which it sells and distributes are 
free, when this is not true. 

Declaring that the coupon and 
advertising matter which it sells to 
retailers will cost them nothing, 
when such is not the truth. 

Averring that the silverware ob- 
tained by dealers’ customers will 
cost them nothing, when this is not 
true. 


Publicity Group 
Seeks to Raise 


Ethics of Work 


New York, Oct. 2—The recently 
organized Publicity Directors Asso- 
ciation of America is opposed to the 
“malpractice of many publications 
that prostitute their news columns 
for commercial gain in advertising 
and circulation”, and one of its first 
efforts will be “to establish a uni- 
form code of ethics which will bring 
to the publishers’ and public’s real- 
ization the standard of the execu- 
tives concerned in publicity work 
and the importance of originating 
the highest class form of copy for 
the readers’ consumption,” accord- 
ing to a press release from the office 
of the vice-president. 

Officers of the association include: 
president, Aaron Singer, Martin 
Mooney, Inc.; vice-president, Don 
Hancock, Van Beuren Corp.; corre- 
sponding secretary, Philip Schuyler, 
Postal Telegraph; recording secre- 
tary, Tom Barrett; financial secre- 
tary, Frank M. Robinson, Boy 
Scouts of America; treasurer, 


George F. Zimmer, aeronautical ad- 


campaigns.” 


form of a specially designed truck.” 


visor, N. Y. Board of Trade. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


HARDWARE MAN 
TELLS HOW HED 
RUN AN AGENCY 


Responds to Bruce Barton's 
Invitation 


New York, Oct. 2—In a recent 
article in Hardware Age, Bruce 
Barton, chairman of the board of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
told what he would do about it, “If 
I Owned An Individual Store.” 

In the current issue of that paper, 
Herman Johnson, a hardware dealer 
of West Duluth, Minn., accepts Mr. 
Barton’s invitation to tell what he 
would do if he were in the latter’s 
shoes. 

“If I were an advertising agent,” 
said Mr. Johnson, “I would know 
more about the things my firm was 
advertising. I’d taste the soup; I’d 
wear the socks; I’d tune in the 
radio. 

“I’d ask myself: What is there 
about that excellent soup; those fine 
wearing socks; that glorious tone of 
the radio that satisfied and thrilled 
me? Then I’d sit down and do my 
darndest to weave a magical story 
around that product.” 

Mr. Johnson paid a tribute to “the 
set with the golden voice” and con- 
tinued: 


Would Train Men 

“My organization would consist of 
trained merchandisers: folks who 
have pounded pavements in the 
quest for business; who have rung 
door bells; sold from the shops, and 
to retail stores. 

“To keep them from getting a bit 
rusty, I might give them an occa- 
sional whirl at selling a product of 
the firm we advertise. 

“One of the largest manufactur- 
ers of vacuum cleaners in this na- 
tion insists on this policy. 

“Once each year every employe 
in its New York office—including the 
president—goes out on the cold, hard 
streets, and canvasses for new cus- 
tomers. All of the difficulties of 
selling their product are learned 
from actual contact with the con- 
sumer on his battlefield. This firm 
is great because it is continually 
abreast of selling conditions. 

“Myself and staff would browse 
through stores and mingle with 
salespersons, actual purchasers and 
those who used the advertising we 
prepared. I’d interview the sales- 
folk who were instrumental in sell- 
ing the product that my firm adver- 
tised. 

“I'd ask all sorts of questions: 
‘Does the wrapper appeal to folks? 
Should there be a smaller or larger 
package? Does it display easily? 
Is it wrapped securely and pack- 
aged properly? Can you suggest 
any method whereby the sale of this 
commodity can be increased?’ 

Would Conserve Helps 

“I’d_ be concerned with the man- 
ner in which manufacturers distrib- 
uted the advertising which my firm 
had prepared. 

“Mr. Barton, if you knew—and 
you must know—how much of your 
glorious window trim advertising 
went to waste, you’d go out and 
kick your dog in the pants. 

“If we were to use all of the trims 
sent to us in one year, I am sure it 
would be advantageous for us to 
close our doors and devote the rest 
of our days to glorifying our win- 
dows. 

“I'd play on dad’s and mother’s 
natural desire for the companion- 
ship of their adolescent son and 
daughter on these winter nights, and 
how the new radio might keep them 
at home with their friends instead 
of out and where no one knows. 

“I'd say: ‘Drop down to Bob’s 
place today or tonight, and he will 
tell you more about this fine radio.’ 

“TI believe I’d give a bonus to my 
best bets. I’d spur them on with 
another dip into the cash register 
providing we do so and so this 
month or this year. I’d keep them 
fighting eternally for that last ounce 
of business.” 


The meeting of the National Safety Congress in Pittsburgh this week directed atten- 


ao Y’S END 


tion to this timely window display, staged by a realty firm. 


Six Join A. N. A. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, New York, has six new 
members. They are the Libbey 
Owens Ford Glass Co., Toledo, rep- 
resented by Bryan Warman, adver- 
tising manager; Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., represented 
by Robert D. Black, advertising 
manager; 

Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., New York, 
D. H. McConnell, Jr., president; 
George W. Luft Co., New York, H. 
R. Upton, advertising manager 
Timken-Detroit Co., Detroit, T. A. 
Crawford, sales promotion manager; 
and American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, G. W. Gaffney, 
advertising manager. 


With Todd Company 
Frederick D. Scandling has be- 
come manager of advertising service 
of the Bankers Supply Division of 
the Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


This co-operative service is based 
on the principle of increasing the 
demand for bank supplies by helping 
to increase the volume of business 
of those who purchase them. 


Proposed Grape 
Campaign Makes 
Hearts Flutter 


News that California Grape Con- 
trol, Ltd., is to stage an extensive 
advertising campaign to encourage 
the consumption of home-made wines 
has created intense interest. Re- 
ports from Washington quote Prohi- 
bition Director Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock as complacent. 


His attitude was interpreted to 
mean that he will not interfere with 
the advertising or the use of grapes 
by the public. 

The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, on the other hand, waxed in- 
dignant. 


It commented: 


“The federal farm board is lend- 
ing $16,257,750 to encourage and 
assist a nation-wide campaign for 
the nation-wide violation of the 
eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead act. 

“Chairman Legge laughs when 
questioned about this. He explains 
that the member of the farm board 
who has charge of this loan ‘is the 
dryest fellow around here. I’li bet 
he hasn’t taken a drink in his life.’ 

“Of course that makes it all 
right.” 

According to Produce News, Chi- 
cago, “juice grape sales will be 
aided through the service of a com- 
petent manager located in New York 
or Chicago and ample assistance 
will be given him in all important 
markets. The trade will be con- 
tacted daily and necessary steps 
taken to acquaint all classes of con- 
sumers with their rights under ex- 
isting laws. 

“There will be no authorized fed- 
eral interference with consumers 
who desire to purchase grapes for 
home manufacture and consumption 
of fruit juices. Ample protection 
will be afforded in all cases where 
necessary. 

“Regional representatives will be 
available to handle such cases in co- 
operation with the state and federal 
governments.” 


Two Are Promoted 
by “Seattle Times” 


J. Fred Braid, advertising man- 
ager of the Seattle Times, has been 
appointed assistant to the publisher. 
Mr. Braid has been with the paper 
for 32 years. 

With his promotion, Charles B. 
Lindeman, assistant advertising 
manager, steps up to advertising 
manager. He has been with the 
Times since 1925, coming from the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


A. B. P. Meets Nov. 5 


Two fall meetings, instead of the 
usual one, will be held this year by 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
The first will be in New York 
November 5-7 and the second in 
Chicago around the middle of 
November. 

Chauncey L. Williams, of the F. 
W. Dodge Corp., is general chair- 
man, being assisted by E. H. ae 
Ahrens Publishing Co., and J. 
Pease, Penton Publishing Co. 


New Cohan Announced 
Eli Cohan, member of the board 


of Cincinnati, has a new baby girl 
at his domicile. 


Montreal Club Resumes 


The Advertising Club of Montreal| manager of Electrical World at 
of governors of the Advertisers Club | resumed meetings October 1, the 


Nickel with Gage 


L. W. Nickel, formerly district 


Cleveland, has joined the sales staff 


initial fall session being devoted to|of the Gage Publishing Company’s 
radio advertising. 


Chicago office, under L. C. Bassett. 


No. 30 of a Series 


THE 


USSIA is accused of destroying American 
markets by “dumping” wheat on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. You will recall the 
excitement recently when Soviet boats bear- 
ing wood pulp were barred from this country 
and later admitted. You may know some- 
thing of the endeavor to keep out Russian 
anthracite and other products. 

John Carter in October Scribner’s presents 
the important subject in his article “Russia’s 
Challenge to American Business.” 

Russia, as it is constituted today, is the 
greatest monopoly in the world. You can 
either damn the Communists or admire them. 
You can either go down and help bump them 
around Union Square in New York or you 
can look at their Five Year Plan and the fig- 
ures of your own monthly balance and give 
yourself over to thought. Under no conditions 
is it possible to ignore the Communists. 

Nicholas Murray Butler has pointed out 
very vividly that Communism can only be 
kept out of America if America sets its house 
in order. In no event can it be restrained by 
our refusal to recognize its presence. The 
Russian bear is there and seems likely to 
remain there. 

Under Communism, there is only one op- 
erating head: The State. There is only one 
stockholder: The State. The State controls 


0°ME, 


SCRIBNER’S 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.”’— BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
AID to RUSSIA 


Ce ee 


production and it controls distribution and it 
utilizes profits. The present industrial strides 
of Russia have been made with the assistance 
of American capital and American technical 
advice. Will Russia, “Americanized” and “‘in- 
dustrialized’’ by American business men 
(Ford, du Ponts, J. G. White Co., etc.), finally 
overwhelm American business itself? 

Can Capitalism with its multitude of middile- 
men and its high costs of distribution compete 
with this great coordinated governmental 
machine for world markets? 

America and Europe are facing a crisis of 
stupendous possibilities. America needs every 
shred of information it can get on the subject. 
The importance of Mr. Carter's article can- 
not be exaggerated. 


OCTOBER 
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Making Publications Easier to Read 


The action of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, in changing to a larger 
and clearer typographical style for 
its text pages, comes at a time when 
publishers are realizing that they 
can and should improve the reada- 
bility of their newspapers and maga- 
zines. Improvement is constantly 
being made in this direction, but the 
opportunity for improvement is still 
evident. 

The situation with reference to 
reading publications is that with the 
average person busier with varied 
interests than ever before, circula- 
tions are larger and more publica- 
tions are available. The average 
man reads more publications than 
ever, but perhaps he gives less time 
to each one. It is safe to assume 
that the more attractive, in the sense 
of legible, a publication is, the more 
time the reader will spend with it, 
because he can read with less effort 
and more pleasure. 

The first thing Walter Strong did 
when he became publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News was to adopt a 
better style for the composition of 
his text matter. A larger, clearer 
type face was adopted, and the 
Daily News immediately gained 
measurably in the favor of its read- 
ers. It was not only better-looking, 
but it was easier to read and conse- 
quently must have been read much 
more than before. 


A business paper editor recently 
was astounded at the appearance of 
a new magazine in a technical field, 
which is using large type and has an 
open, uncrowded appearance. He 
seemed te feel that the editor of this 
publication is “getting away with 
something,” because so much less 
material is needed to fill a page than 
when smaller type and more crowded 
composition are employed. But is 
the reader demanding more matter? 
Rather, isn’t he asking for less, but 
that it be made easy to read and 
absorb? 

Modern people are expert readers. 
They grasp the meaning of whole 
sentences and paragraphs at a 
glance, instead of toiling through 
each individual word or phrase. That 
explains in large part why they are 
able to read and use the greatly in- 
creased number of _ publications 
which they now receive, in spite of 
the attractions and distractions of 
the automobile, the radio, the moving 
picture and other things which offer 
pleasure and may offer information 
at the same time. 

Under these conditions, the page 
which is most readable, because of 
larger, clearer type, which is not 
crowded so compactly as to be re- 
pulsive to the eye, will get most 
attention. And the publication which 
is read most, because most readable, 
will have an added advantage for 
advertisers. 


Are You Impatient of Details? 


The other day the postman 
dumped on our desk a pile of letters 
—five, in fact—which had a strong 
family resemblance, even though the 
colors of the envelopes were dif- 
ferent. When they were opened, 
they were found to be a complete 
series of letters sent out by a high- 
class insurance company, soliciting 
business on fidelity bonds. 

The series, of course, was intended 
for mailing at proper intervals, the 
dates of the letters indicating that 
this was to have been one week, and 
the campaign was to have lasted for 
four weeks. Return cards enclosed 
with the letters were intended to 
spread the inquiries over the entire 
period of the campaign. 

In this individual case, the plan 
went wrong because the person 
entrusted with the small detail of 
mailing sent the whole lot to the 
postoffice at the same time. Instead 
of being business-like and effective, 
the direct-mail effort became some- 


what ridiculous, so that the expendi-. 


ture was a little worse than a total 
loss. 

Is this incident worth an edi- 
torial? We think it is, because it 
emphasizes the fact that no matter 
how much gray matter is devoted 
to the development of a general 
plan, the details have got to be 
properly carried out or the entire 
operation is a flop. The bright ideas 
which the executives figure:out aren’t 
worth a cent unless the details 
which they involve are perfectly 
executed. 


All advertising, but especially 
direct-mail, is a matter of details. 
The details themselves are trifling, 
perhaps, but their effect is tre- 
mendous. If one cog slips, the whole 
machine is thrown out of gear. 
Good planning, good writing, good 
printing—all these may be reduced 
to zero in effectiveness if somebody 
forgets or misunderstands or is 
careless in handling his end of the 
job. 

Since details are so terribly im- 
portant, why not take pains to 
insure better supervision, and why 
not make sure that detail men are 
properly instructed and developed? 
Most errors in the handling of 
direct-mail are discovered after they 
were committed, so that usually the 
matter becomes a post-mortem. It 
would help a lot if the system were 
so organized that mistakes could be 
discovered before they are permitted 
to wreck an entire advertising effort. 

Direct-mail, of course, is not the 
only part of advertising that in- 
volves important details, but it hap- 
pens to be one where details are 
particularly vital if they happen not 
to be properly handled. The list and 
its maintenance, timing the effort, 
handling the mailing are all details 
that loom up as mightily important 
if anything goes wrong. 

Don’t be such a fine executive that 
you have no time to give to the de- 
tails of the job. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


158. People are Funny That Way. 

This little booklet, published by 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, 
deals with what happens in the split- 
second when the reader decides 
whether or not to read an advertise- 
ment. It cites many many examples 
of successful advertising based on 
an attention-arresting pictorial and 
headline presentation of a dramatic 
situation built around an advertised 
product. 


159. “The Milwaukee Journal” Mer- 
chandising Analysis. 

This booklet, published by the 
Milwaukee Journal, submits statis- 
tics showing the extent and stability 
of the Milwaukee market and dis- 
cusses several factors necessary to 
merchandising success in this trad- 
ing area. a 


160. What About Radio? 


In this 64-page brochure, Ruth 
Cornwall, director of radio, H. K. 
McCann Company, New York, gives a 
history of radio advertising and dis- 
cusses this medium with reference to 
its stability, basic character, group 
influence and accomplishments. It 
includes a summary of the consid- 
erations involved in planning a 
radio program. 


161. Increasing Your Sales Through 
the Use of A. W. A. Public 
Merchandise Warehouses. 

This booklet outlines the role that 
public merchandise warehouses can 
play in speeding up distribution and 
relieving sales executives of other 
worries that bear directly on sales 
volume. Published by the American 

Warehousemen’s Association, Chi- 

cago. 


162. Tulsa and Its Magic Empire. 


This is the year book of the Tulsa 
Daily World, replete with statistics 
depicting Tulsa and its tributary 
territory as the foremost market 
and trading center in Oklahoma. 
One section describes this newspa- 
per’s methods of serving the com- 
munity, and another, its merchandis- 
ing department, which co-operates 
with advertisers. 


163. General Survey of Long Beach. 
A market analysis issued by the 
Press Telegram, Long Beach, Calif., 
which also seeks to impress adver- 
tisers with the fact that this is one 
of the richest of the rapidly grow- 
ing markets on the Pacific Coast. 


164. This Radio Business. 


The subject matter of this 84-page 
book is based upon information 
gained in personal interviews with 
more than 600 scattered radio deal- 
ers, with the purpose of throwing 
light on such problems of radio re- 
tailing as unfair competition, trade- 
ins, approval contracts, service 
agreements, etc. Published by Mce- 
Call’s Magazine, New York. 


165. Industrial Detroit. 

This pamphlet, published by The 
Detroit News, presents a series of 
informative articles on Detroit’s 
industries, with an interpretation of 
the historical, geographical and 
other factors that have favored their 
development. Appended is the most 
complete directory of Detroit man- 
ufacturers yet published. 


84. This Man the Architect. 


This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. . 


108 The Detroit Market 


Facts and figures on traffic count, 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


Published 


COPY IS BECOMING MORE POSITIVE 


SALESMAN: Everybody’ll want 


Limburger 


Radio Tubes—What'll I put you 
down for? 


PROFITWISE DEALER: Put me down for a sap 
if I ever change from Sylvania! 


(Sylvania advertising in the trade papers) 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Oop! 

To the Editor: It may be true, 
as has been pointed out to me, that 
ADVERTISING AGE was three weeks 
ahead of me in reporting that The 
Saturday Evening Post is accepting 
cigarette advertising. 

But who sees ADVERTISING AGE? 

Oop! 

WALTER WINCHELL 
New York Daily Mirror 

P. S. Enclosed find subscription 

order. 


. 


* * * 


Sad Predicament 
As Reported by A A. 


To the Editor: I note in your 
September 20 issue that “national 
advertisers are dangling for the 
services of popular football coaches 
for radio programs.” 

How long did these poor adver- 
tisers “dangle”? Don’t forget that 
advertising men always will be 
sharpshooters. 

JOSEPH D. PROBST 
Chicago 
*> * * 


More About Tax on 
American Magazines 


To the Editor: Here is what the 
Regina (Sask.) Star has to say 
about a tax on American period- 
icals: 

“If Canada is to keep her money 
at home some steps will have to be 
taken at Ottawa to deal with the 
question of American magazine ad- 
vertising. Every bookstore is wit- 
ness to the enormous flood of Amer- 
ican magazine advertising which en- 
ters Canada. 

“Last year $4,000,000 worth of 
American advertising entered Can- 
ada duty free. That is an element 
in the situation which made Canada 
last year send $900,000,000 of her 
money over to the United States. 

“If it is logical for Canada to 
answer the Fordney and Hawley- 
Smoot tariffs with increased duties 
against American goods, it is just 
as logical for the Canadian Govern- 
ment to tax American magazine ad- 
vertising 100 per cent on entering 
Canada.” 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Teasers Appear with 
Main Advertisement 


To the Editor: In view of the 
recent discussion in ADVERTISING 
AGE on the effective use of small 
space, you may be interested in a 
campaign staged by us on the 103rd 
anniversary sale of the James A. 
Hearn department store. 

In addition to the main campaign, 
which used 17 inches by three col- 
umns in the standard size papers, 
four or five small teasers were scat- 
tered throughout the paper, calling 
attention to the large advertisement. 
These teasers ran from 14 to 35 
lines, single column. They consisted 
of a simple humorous line sketch 
and a few words of copy, such as 
“Endurance drivers quit as new 
type contest is announced—See Page 
13.” 

Neither the sketch nor the copy 
told a complete story. They merely 
induced the readers to look for the 
main advertisement. In this way, 
small space, strategically placed, 
was used to increase the visibility of 
the main campaign. 


A. B. CHRISTEN 
New York 


Small Outlets Are 
Valued by Wheeling 


To the Editor: We appreciate 
the fact that a large proportion of 
retail business is done by a com- 
paratively small number of stores, 
but we have not considered a policy 
of eliminating small outlets. 

We have a deep interest in the 
consumer, whether he buys from a 
small store or a large one. It is 
the consumer we address in an ad- 
vertisement. In our opinion, it 
would be poor business to make it 
impossible for the consumer to buy 
from any store that might be con- 
venient, regardless of size. 

The problem as we see it is to 
maintain extensive distribution and 
the number of retail outlets for our 
merchandise is of prime importance. 


J. L. GRIMES 
Adv. Mgr., Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Corrugating Co. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


No. 13 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


|S Be nctersontyl speaking, the 
function of the architect 
is twofold. First, through his 
own abilities as a diagnostician 
and through conferences with 
his clients, he establishes in 
general terms the size, arrange- 
ment, and character of the 
building. This may, and usu- 
ally does, take considerable 
time and progressive checking 
back and forth with prelimi- 
nary sketches, but at this stage 
of the proceedings the dealing 
is between architect and client. 
The architect’s second func- 
tion then comes into play. 
His work thenceforth consists 
of refining and improving the 
general scheme and in having 
it executed. In this phase of 
his work the client cannot be 
of much help, but he can too 
easily be a real hindrance to 
the efficient and economical 
progress of the work. 


We have put some facts of 
this kind into a little booklet, 
“This Man, the Architect.” 
We shall be glad to send a 
copy of this upon request, 
without charge, to anyone 
who is interested. Please en- 
close a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. ; 


Publishers of 


ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal—and 


of books on architecture 
A member of the National Shelter Group, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS } 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK } 


Please send without charge @ copy i 
‘‘This Man the Architect 


Combs with Oakland 


P. Wesley Combs, former assistant 
director of the advertising section 
of General Motors Corp., has be- 
come advertising manager of the 
Oakland Motor Car Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. . 

He succeeds C. S. McElwain, who 
has been transferred to the head- 
quarters staff of the advertising 
section of General Motors at De- 
troit. 


A Cup for Lipton 

Because of the bad luck of Sir 
Thomas Lipton in his search for a 
cup, the New York Times is head- 
ing a movement to buy him one. 
Those who view the movement with 
sympathy may send a dollar to the 
Times. 


CHAIN STORES 
NOT LAST WORD 
IN EVOLUTION 


Development of Go-Operatives 
Predicted 


That the present chain store sys- 
tem is but a transitory method of 
distribution which will eventually 
evolve into a co-operative type of 
organization or group of organiza- 
tions was the prediction made by 
chain store executives at the third 
annual convention of the National 
Chain Store Association in Chicago 
this week. 

The three day meeting, which was 
attended by more than 1,000 repre- 
sentatives of leading chain store 
organizations, was opened at the 
Palmer House Monday morning by 
Albert H. Morrill, of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., who was re- 
elected president of the association. 
The program featured such promi- 
nent guests as Alvin Dodd of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Clarence Francis, 
vice-president of General Foods Cor- 
poration, and J. C. Penney of the 
J. C. Penney Company. 

Discussing “What Is Ahead for 
the Chain Store Industry,” Mr. Dodd 
said: 

“T believe strongly that the domi- 
nant distributing agency of the fu- 
ture must and will have both a 
social and economic justification. 

“Today, the chain store, in many 
fields, unquestionably has a decided 
economic advantage over other forms 
of distribution. The recent study of 
prices in North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky show conclusively that this is 
a fact, not a theory. 

“Nevertheless, we shall make a 
serious mistake if we believe relig- 
iously that chain store merchandis- 
ing represents the ultimate, or even 
the most economic method possible, 
or that it is necessarily the culmi- 
nating point in the development of 
distribution.” 


A Co-operative Era 

Mr. Dodd quoted from the report 
of the Department of Commerce on 
trade conditions in Switzerland: 

“Products of every description can 
be obtained through co-operative 
stores. They include food of every 
kind, dairy products, hardware, 
shoes, haberdashery, kitchen and 
household equipment. The object of 
these co-operative societies is to sell 
the best product obtainable at the 
lowest possible price.” 

“That sounds like a description of 
the chain store industry,” continued 
Mr. Dodd, “but it isn’t. The De- 
partment of Commerce said further 
that it appears almost impossible 
for any other form of distribution 
to get a foothold in Switzerland, so 
strong have the co-operatives be- 
come. 

“We are forced to conclude that 
the development of this idea in the 


\ United States is not an impossibil- 


ity.” 

The general feeling among many 
executives attending the convention 
was coincident with Mr. Dodd’s 
opinion. 

Clarence Francis, vice-president 
of General Foods Corporation, told 
the convention that “advertising is 
one of the essentials of the retail 
business.” 

“The manufacturer’s advertising 
is in reality your advertising,” he 
said. “It is creating for you. It is 
a stimulus to your business. You 
can make of that what you will. 
Key in with it and you, we, and the 
consumer will benefit. 


How Times Have Changed 

“Let’s go back only a few years. 
You dished starch from a_ box, 
poured molasses from a_ spigot, 
spiked pickles from a cask, and 
choked while you doled flour from 
an old barrel. 

“Then someone waved a wand. 
Starch went into packages, syrup 
went into cans, milk was evapo- 


rated and put into tins. The old 


The Ultimate 


in Bank Service 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 2—C. H. 
McMahon, of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of this city, is 
something of a wit and those 
who heard his address at the 
Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion at Louisville are wonder- 
ing just how he meant one 
remark. 

Commenting on the trend 
toward additional service, Mr. 
McMahon said: 

“During the next decade, 
some banks may even go so 
far as to provide customers 
with a place to sit down while 
making out a deposit slip.” 


staples had taken on new life. That 
moment started a new era. 

“What an improvement! But 
what if the movement had stopped 
there? 

“These packages were immediately 
branded. New uses were found for 
these old staples. The consumers’ 
interest in foods became aroused. 

“Then came another stage and the 
most important one. Our inventive 
genius began to assert itself on 
foods. Products came into existence 
in package form, about which there 
was not even consumer knowledge, 
let alone demand. I should like to 
give credit to the men but the com- 
modities will suffice—Corn Flakes, 
Shredded Wheat, Puffed Cereals, 
Postum, Quick-Cooking Tapioca, 
Jell-O, soups, vegetable oils, deli- 
cies galore.” 

All of this activity, Mr. Francis 
declared, created new wealth and 
desires. It has not only increased 
a demand for varieties in foods but 
has created new business for cooking 
and serving utensils, as well as in- 
creasing fuel consumption. Thus, 
food manufacturers have to a large 
degree made the present distribut- 
ing business possible. 

The Real Task 

“Our task, as manufacturers,” he 
continued, “is more than that of 
simply putting together a lot of ma- 
chinery to produce batches of pack-- 
ages. Almost anyone could do that. 
It far transcends such an operation 
and enters the realm of creation, 
education and inspiration. Progress 


-| demands such a course.” 


J. C. Penney, founder and chair- 
man of the J. C. Penney Company, 
defended the chain stores and their 
managers from attacks recently 
made. 

“The country is familiar with the 
nature of the attacks which have 
been made against the citizenship of 
chain store units and chain store 
managers,” he said. “In general, it 
is familiar with the type of men 
who incite these attacks. The coun- 
try at large is becoming increas- 
ingly convinced that the majority of 
attacks have back of them the de- 
sire of some individual to capitalize 
on passions and prejudices, to his 
own personal financial advantage. 

“If any good whatever has arisen 
from the various local situations, it 
will be found in the awakening of a 
rising interest in chain stores in 
general and in an awakening, on the 
part of the chains, to the fact that 
they must assert the part they are 
playing in community affairs. 

“In our organization we have kept 
close track of the activities of our 
store managers in local affairs. A 
recent investigation showed that out 
of 1,396 managers, 1,307 are active 
members of local organizations; 572 
store associates are also members of 
local clubs; 933 store managers are 
on committees or hold office in the 
clubs. 

“Past experience in our business 
has definitely proved that no busi- 
ness can reach its highest develop- 
ment in any locality unless it is 
community-minded.” 

A cooking school for chain store 
managers, in order that they may 
be able to answer the housewife’s 
question “What shall I have for 
lunch today?” was suggested by 
Walter V. Davidson in an address 
before the association. 

“The store manager should be 
trained in the importance of gra- 
cious manners, an appealing voice, 
and the selling power of a merry 


smile,” Mr. Davidson said. 
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Shell Sponsors 
Informality in 
Broadcasting 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 2—E. H. 
Sanders, director of advertising and 
sales promotion for the Shell Oil 
Company, had a big advantage over 
his brothers in the East in that 
radio networks did not pierce this 
section until long after they had in- 
vaded the East. 


Mr. Sanders experimented with 
spot broadcasting long before the 
chains arrived, and he reached a 
good many conclusions which other 
users of the air have since adopted. 


One was that radio need not be 
viewed with awe and trembling, be- 
cause it was just another medium. 
As such, it was entitled to every 
chance to make good. This meant 
good talent and some latitude as to 
program. 

“As early as 1927 we allowed 
Rudy Seiger, leader of the Shell 
Symphonists, to announce numbers 
and introduce guest artists and solo- 
ists,” said Mr. Sanders. “We were 
told that this wasn’t being done, but 
we stuck to our plan, feeling that it 
gave a personal touch to the pro- 
grams. Today, most of the best pro- 
grams are handled in this way.” 
Mr. Sanders commented on the 
fact that the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, which handles _ other 
phases of the Shell advertising, also 
is in charge of the broadcasting. 


Offer Research Course 


E. C. Norris, vice-president of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York, is 
in charge of a course on research 
instituted by Columbia University. 
The course, which began September 
29, takes up actual problems in 
process in Mr. Norris’ agency. 


Printer Has Paper 
The Defiance (O.) Printing & 
Engraving Company has begun pub- 
lication of “Business Building.” The 
publication is “designed to help 


RADIO PIONEER 


E. H. Saunders 


RUPERT A} THOMAS 


Lo — the poor 
architects 


Busy men—75% of all building 
construction goes over their 
boards. They want to know 
about new products, new uses, 
new developments. Your sales- 
men work hard to see them— 
and to sell them. They can’t see 
all salesmen—but they do read 
their professional magazines. 
Do your advertisments give 
them the facts they want? 

We have facts we'd like to sub- 
mit showing results when archi- 
tectural copy is written by men 
who understand the architect— 
copy based on facts the archi- 
tect wants. 


Rupert Thomas, Advertising 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 


ing materials and equipment 


business men make sales at a profit.” 


typography shall have those finer creative touches 


MONTAGUE LEE, INC. 


HIGH SPEED WITHOUT LOWERING 


TYPOGRAPHIC STANDARDS 


Ours is a day-and-night, 24-hour service. Yet, we are 
not selling speed, but giving it. Speed is important, 


to be sure. However, it is imperative that modern 


of design and detail which “hand-tailor” strength, 


charm and vivid expression into an advertisement. 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 
TypographersWhoProve ltWithProofs 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Successors to 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. (Formerly Wienes Typographic Service} 


GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP, 
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Join Cincinnati Club 


The Advertisers’ Club of Cincin- 
nati has four new members, half of 
them coming from the Champion 
Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, O. 
They are Alexander Thomson, Jr., 
advertising manager, and Colter 
Rule. 

The other additions are Warner 
Sayers, McDonald Printing Co., and 
Richard B. Williamson, of the Wil- 
liamson Bureau. 


Appointed by Savory 

Savory, Inc., owned and operated 
by the Republic Metal Ware Co., 
Buffalo, manufacturer of gas and 
electric appliances and kitchen uten- 
sils for institutions, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York. 


House Organ Editors 
Organize on Coast 


The House Organ Editors of San 
Francisco have organized as a de- 
partmental of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club and plan to hold 
monthly meetings. 


. 

Once Again 
... orange blossoms and wedding 
marches . . . Autumn Brides . . . 
new homes and _hearth-fires 
springing up everywhere ... these 
young home makers of tomorrow 
are now forming their lifetime 
preferences and buying habits... 
make us show you results of re- 
cent investigations . . . surprising 
new facts prove that Mother, too, 
reads Daughter’s copy of 


AmeridanGirl 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL GIRLS 
Published by GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


S. E. MCKEOWN, BUSINESS MANAGER 
N. H. JONES, ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Powers & Stone, Inc. Harry E. Hyde, 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 548 Drexel Building 


NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK STATE 
(except Metropolitan area) 


Powers & Stone, Inc. 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


MILLER PICKED 
BY INSURANCE 
ADVERTISERS 


Succeeds Rickerd at Milwau- 
kee Meeting 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2—Chaun- 
cey S. S. Miller, advertising man- 
ager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, New 
York, was elected president of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
at its three-day meeting here. Mr. 
Miller succeeds C. E. Rickerd, ad- 
vertising manager of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., Detroit. 


Other new officers: first vice- 
president, Lorry Jacobs, Southland 
Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; 
second vice-president, L. Tillinghast, 
Great American Indemnity Co., New 
York; secretary, Equitable Life In- 
surance Co., New York; treasurer, 
Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston. 


William J. Graham, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, paid a tribute to the insurance 
press. One form of service rendered 
by it was-the investigation of group 
insurance and subsequent recom- 
mendation, when most of the under- 
writers believed it would compete 
with sales to individuals. 

Mr. Graham said that the pend- 
ing legislation in New York on old 
age pensions creates a great oppor- 
tunity for insurance men to sell 
annuities. 

Co-operative advertising received 
the attention of Charles W. Gold, 
vice-president of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, as 
well as that of practically all other 
speakers. 

“American life insurance com- 
panies control $17,000,000,000 in 
assets,” he said. “Think what a 
small contribution would have to be 
made from every $1,000 of these 
assets to build a monumental adver- 
tising fund. This would support an 
advertising campaign that would not 
only bring out the value of life in- 
surance but also emphasize the fact 
that the enormous taxes which the 
insurance companies are paying is a 
direct drain upon thrift. 

“One industry, the florists’, has 
more than quadrupled as a result of 
co-operative advertising. No one 
florist did this. The automobile in- 
dustry spends $96,000,000, the to- 
bacco industry, $27,000,000 and the 
drug and toilet goods industry, $61,- 
000,000. These industries believe in 
backing up their salesmen with ad- 
vertising. 

“To create a fund of $10,000,000 
for advertising would impose a 
burden of only 60 cents per $1,000 
of assets on the insurance business. 
In a campaign of this character, 
valuable facts could be put over to 
the layman which he seldom gets 
from the advertising now employed. 

“I doubt if the average man 


knows that for every $100 he spends 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy to File 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 
For Primary Field 


WEEKLY SERVICE 
On New Advertisers 


The National 
Advertising ANALYTICAL TABLES 
Records In Bach Field 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy for Reference 


YEARLY COMPARISON 
Since 1924 


SELLING—is the major problem of our time, and ADVERTISING is its hand 


‘maiden. The Sales Strategy and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser 


unfold before your eyes month by month, if you are a subscriber to 


THe NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 
The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly checked for you month by month 


General Magazine Field, Farm Field, Radiocasting 


These are the Primary Media and show you 
the scope and consumer approach of your 
competitors for public favor. 


The strength and weakness of each publica- 
tion is accurately otees for you in each 
iven fie 


No ADVERTISER, AGENCY, or PUBLISHER can afford to be without the 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. 


Special Reports Compiled on App 


lication. 


The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Sole Sales Agent 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Street, 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
929 Russ Building, San Francisco 
Angeles 


Boston 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 


NEW OFFICERS OF INSURANCE ADVERTISERS 


—__— 


oa ae 


Left to right, Lorry Jacobs, first vice-president; Arthur Reddall, secretary; Henry H. Put- 


nam, treasurer, and Chauncey S. 
L. Tillinghast, the second vice-president, made his escape while the photographer’s back was | 


turned. 


for insurance, nearly $4 is contrib- 
uted for taxes to city, county, state 
and national government.. It would 
not occur to him that the cost of 
insurance could be appreciably re- 
duced if it were not for these bur- 
densome taxes. Advertising of the 
scope outlined would be a small bur- 
den for life insurance companies, 
compared with the relief that might 
be obtained. 


The Tax Burden 


“Such advertising would pay its 
way if it can acquaint the public 
with the injustice of the premium 
tax, which is in reality an enormous 
tax on gross sales. As the same 
tax is paid on second and subse- 
quent premiums, no one has yet 
learned how to classify it. Educa- 
tional advertising on this subject 
would tend to organize public opin- 
ion for redress. 


“Co-operative advertising should 
also seek to educate the public on 
the means of prolonging life. It 
quite frequently happens that, as a 
result of a physical examination for 
life insurance, the applicant is 
given information which, when taken 
to his family physician, results in 
betterment of his physical condition. 

“If a $10,000 policyholder lives 
one year longer, the company in 
which he is insured saves from $700 
to $800.” 


While admitting that his dream 
stood little chance of early realia- 
tion, Mr. Gold prophesied that it 
would some day be a reality because 
of the evident business possibilities 
behind it. 


Field Man’s View 


F. P. Stanley, vice-president of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity Company, 
told the insurance advertisers what 
their work was worth to the field 
man and what it should be made 
to do. 


“TI understand,” he said, “that ad- 
vertising is salesmanship in the 
highest degree. If that is true, in- 
surance advertising violates the first 
tenet of salesmanship, which is that 
one should first make a thorough 
study of one’s business and then sell 
the idea behind it. 

“I do not think insurance adver- 
tising has been successful, because 
the thousands of advertisements that 
have so far appeared have failed to 
break down the first resistance of 
the prospect, which is based on his 
belief that there is something dis- 
honest about insurance. He has a 
right to believe this when he sees 
so much evidence of the huge profits 
made by insurance companies with 
no explanation of where they come 
from. 

“My method in selling insurance 
is first to show the prospect just what 
happens to his insurance dollar, 
cent by cent. This kind of selling is 
hard work, and it is time that ad- 
vertising should lift a part of the 
load.” 

As proof that insurance execu- 
tives themselves do not believe that 
advertising alone can sell insurance, 
Mr. Stanley asked if it were not a 


fact that they were highly suspi- 


S. Miller, president. 


cious of anyone who came in volun- 
tarily and asked to buy a life policy. 
In such cases, he said, the applicant 
was certain to get a stiff physicial 
examination, as it would be believed 
there was a nigger in the woodpile. 

Mr. Stanley did concede that more 
results might be traced to insurance 
advertising if all companies joined 
in a co-operative effort befitting the 
size and merit of the business. 


A Bigger Vision 

“In urging such advertising,” he 
said, “Mr. Gold has unwittingly 
stolen a part of my thunder, but 
mine is louder. I think that $10,- 
000,000 is much too little to spend 
and that co-operative advertising 
should be carried on in behalf of 
all forms of insurance and not life 
alone. 

“Educational advertising of this 
kind would convince the public 
that we are not money grabbers. 
Wouldn’t it be a surprise if people 
learned that we are not living on 
the money paid us in premiums but 
on the interest from our invest- 
ments?” 

Clyde B. Smith, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
‘Agents, suggested that insurance 
companies should not wait for the 
time when they can formally unite 
their advertising effort, but derive 
some immediate advantage from ad- 
vertising on the same subject at the 
same time. 

“At present,” he said, “insurance 
advertising is a more or less hit and 
miss proposition. One company will 
be advertising automobile insurance, 
another, tourist baggage, and still 
another, use and occupancy—all at 
one time. This divided effort can- 
not be expected to bring as good re- 
sults as could be attained if all 
would concentrate on one form of 
insurance during a given period. 

“Why not, for example, make 
April automobile month? We did 
that in the West one year with ex- 
cellent results. 

“Local advertising would be more 
effective if done in a collective way. 
Larger space could then be secured 
for the same individual expendi- 
ture.” 


How Mail Could Help 

Following the luncheon recess, the 
departmentals scheduled for the 
afternoon session were postponed 
while the delegates heard Homer 
J. Buckley, president of Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago, condemn 
“grasshopper selling.” As a basis 
for his criticism Mr. Buckley cited 
his experiences in buying over $300,- 
000 worth of life insurance in 12 
different companies. 

“I am a great believer in organ- 
ized selling,” said Mr. Buckley. 
“There is nothing under the sun 
that keeps the cost down and helps 
men in signing up business like the 
opposite of grasshopper selling, 
which is known as concentration. 

“Insurance selling must now be 
recognized as specialty selling of the 
highest order, and I urge insurance 
men to study the methods employed 
by such successful merchandisers as 
the National Cash Register Com- 


pany, Westinghouse and Frigidaire. 


Their programs all have a common 
objective in the thought that head 
work will beat foot work any day 
in the week. 

“To my knowledge no insurance 
company has ever put into effect a 
systematic plan to qualify the pros- 
pect and to stage the salesman by 
securing in advance the favorable 
attention of the man he calls upon. 

“In the course of a year I’ll prob- 
ably have 25 or 30 insurance men 
calling on me to sell all forms of in- 
surance. In 95 per cent of the 
cases, these calls are made without 
any mail sales promotion being em- 
ployed in advance, the salesman do- 
ing a cold canvass job in nearly 
every instance. 


Recurring Thought 

“The one thing that sticks in my 
mind when these salesmen call on 
me is this: How well qualified is 
this man to make an intelligent 
presentation? 

“Though I have had no informa- 
tion from the general agent or the 
company as to the salesman’s ability 
to serve me intelligently, I am ex- 
pected to extend the courtesy of an 
interview.” 

There was a general session again 
Wednesday morning, when the talk- 
ing picture “Why Be Careless”, pro- 
duced for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and the Aetna 
and affiliated companies, was shown, 
together with a demonstration of 
cartoon movies for sales promotion 
by L. C. Courtemanche of the. West- 
ern Electric Company. 

Clifford DePuy, publisher of The 
Underwriters’ Review, Des Moines, 
and Ellsworth Geist, of the S. D. 
Warren Company, Boston, were 
speakers at this session. 

Mr. DePuy said advertising in in- 
surance journals renews enthusiasm 
of agents, helps secure new agents, 
and creates good will. He cited nu- 
merous instances in which the in- 
surance press has carried the bur- 
dens of the entire field. 

Insurance advertising might well 
be humanized, he suggested. One 
way in which this. could be done is 
the featuring of the personalities 
back of many of these institutions. 

At the life insurance group meet- 
ing, B. N. Mills, of the Bankers 
Life, was named chairman of a spe- 
cial committee which will, among 
other duties, work for standardia- 
tion of sizes of insurance publica- 
tions. 


New “Circular” Out 


After 62 years as weekly, the 
Jeweler’s Circular, New York, has 
become a monthly, the October issue 
being the first under the new order. 
The issue contained 306 pages, plus 
an eight-page second section cover- 
ing the convention of the American 
— Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
ion. 


Spark Plug Agency 
The AC Spark Plug Co. division 
of General Motors Corp., has placed 
its advertising with the Campbell- 


Ewald Co., Detroit. This agency re- 
cently took over the Cadillac ac- 
count, 
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Photographs in 
Contest Arouse 
Expert’s Ire 


Cleveland, O., Oct. 2—The major- 
ity of photographers have forgot- 
ten that “all people are different,” 
according to Will H. Towles, direc- 
tor of the summer school of pho- 
tography conducted by the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America. 

One of Mr. Towles’ recent jobs 
was to look over the nearly 20,000 
prints submitted in the $20,000 
“loveliest mothers and most attrac- 
tive children” contest conducted by 
the association. 

“Some of the portraits were very 

fine,’ commented Mr. Towles in the 
association paper, The Pathway, 
“but the exhibit as a whole was 
somewhat disappointing. Many of 
the prints came from studios capable 
of doing much better work. I gained 
an impression that some photog- 
raphers are getting careless and in- 
different. 
_ “I was surprised to see a certain 
sameness in most of the work. The 
same flat, over-retouched and un- 
interesting photography was in evi- 
dence from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Some photog- 
raphers may have forgotten, or have 
never learned, that people are differ- 
ent. Each person is an individual, 
with an individual personality, and 
should be interpreted as such. 


Too Many Lights 

“A great many of the portraits 
were carelessly made from a tech- 
nical standpoint. In many cases a 
multiplicity of lights had been used. 
This gave a very flat effect, and a 
catch light in the eyes showed from 
each source of light, some portraits 
revealing as many as three or four 
catch lights. 

“Many of the portraits were 


was especially true of the photo- 
graphs of women. In many cases, 
what would have been a lovely face 
turned out to be flat and uninterest- 
ing, as the retoucher had eliminated 
every line, leaving no feeling of form 
or construction to the face. 
“Women with gray hair and beau- 
tiful types of mothers were pictured 
with not a single character line in 
their faces. 


“The proper application of light 
would make it unnecessary to do so 
much retouching. Retouching is only 
to compensate for the lack of color 
and to clear up the appearance of 
the skin. Character lines may be 
modified but never eliminated. 

“The rule of simplicity was over- 
looked. In most cases the portraits 
seemed to befull of effort, as if 
the photographer were striving for 
something, but was not sure in his 
own mind just what it was he 
wanted to make. A portrait that is 
refined and well composed can be 
enjoyed and lived with forever.” 


General Foods 
Joins Canadian 


Welfare Move 


Winnipeg, Man., Can., Oct. 2— 
General Foods, Ltd., the Canadian 
branch of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, has identified itself with the 
boys’ welfare movement which has 
gained such momentum in Canada. 


The company selected a number 
of boys who promised to develop 
into athletes and formed them into 
track teams of various classes. The 
youths were placed in strict training 
and given expert instruction. 

The lads have participated in sev- 
eral track meets with credit to them- 


ruined by poor retouching. This 


Women in 
Advertising 


Edith Ellsworth 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 2—Edith 
Ellsworth, manager and space buyer 
of the local branch of Williams & 
Cunnyngham, of Chicago, is making 
a field investigation of newspapers 
in towns East of the Mississippi. 
She felt that space buying involved 
more than the study of newspapers 
and their markets at her desk; she 
wanted to go out and see for herself 
where, why and how the circulation 
was distributed. 

She suggested this to her firm, 
and was told that she could try it in 
a limited area. The valuable infor- 


selves and their sponsors. 


mation obtained in her initial study 


more than warranted a continuance 
of personal investigation. 

With a new car and numerous 
road maps, she is doing a thorough 
job. Luckily, her hobby is covering 
ground in an automobile, so that 
short stops at many towns never 
grow monotonous to her. She is a 
seasoned traveler, having visited 
Alaska, Canada, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Central America and the 
Canal Zone, Cuba and Europe. 


When it was hinted that her pres- 
ent tour must be an anti-climax, Miss 
Ellsworth said that on the contrary, 
it is very interesting, and something 
that she has wanted to do ever since 
she learned to drive a car. 


Miss Ellsworth first entered the 
business world as an interpreter and 
translator of five languages. She 
was employed in that capacity by 
the Krupp Company, Chicago, until 
the war broke out. Then she joined 
the Red Cross and War Camp “on a 
20-hour-a-day, dollar a year” basis. 
After the armistice she was con- 
nected with the technical sales and 
sales engineering divisions of two 
large industrial concerns. 

In 1926 Miss Ellsworth joined 
Williams & Cunnyngham in Chi- 
cago. She had been with them only 
a short while when they opened a 
branch in Philadelphia. She was 
tentatively put in charge of the new 
office, and did her work so efficiently 
that she is still managing this im- 
portant and growing office. 

Miss Ellsworth, who is prominent 
in all Philadelphia advertising af- 
fairs, is vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women. 


Club on Air 


The Advertising Club of Los An- 
geles has resumed its weekly broad- 
casting program, the advertising 
agencies committee being in charge. 
The general subject is “Value of 


Advertising to the Consumer.” 


Big Brother 
Club Iodent 
Radio Theme 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 2—A radio 
advertising campaign linking the 
corner druggists of the country with 
Young America was launched Sep- 
tember 28 by the Iodent Chemical 
Company. George Harrison Phelps, 
Ine., is handling the new series of 
Big Brother programs over a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company net- 
work of 21 stations. 

This weekly broadcast, to be sup- 
plemented by newspaper and busi- 
ness paper advertising, aims to en- 
roll the youth of the country in the 
Big Brother Club. Members are re- 
quired to brush their teeth twice 
daily. Membership in the club counts 
as a “merit credit” in such organiza- 
tions as the Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and others. 


Many schools and Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations have enlisted 
their entire enrollment in the Big 
Brother Club and teachers in many 
instances have incorporated the 
broadcast material in classroom 
work. 


A powerful supplementary feature 
is a paper to be published in roto- 
gravure for members of the Big 
Brother Club. Bob Emory, the chief 
radio character, will make a number 
of personal appearances during the 
fall and winter. 


Joins Macfadden 


After five years with True Story 
Magazine in Chicago, Norman 
Meiners has become advertising 
manager of the Macfadden Combi- 
nation, comprising True Experi- 
ences, Dream World, Master Detec- 
tive and the Ring Magazine. He will 


be located in New York. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., TENTH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Hard piekin’s 


made easy 


It’s a tough job to get to the “aces’’ of 
management even when business is good. 
And in times like these, it’s about as easy 


to open their doors as 


to open their safes. 


Yet these are the men who are controlling 
buying policies and practices right now more 


than ever. 


These are the men who read The Business 
Week—the only publication built to fit their 
measure. Advertising put to work in The 
Business Week gets to these men at lower | 
cost and with less waste circulation. 


We expect the natural questions: 


“Have you really got °em?’’ 
**Do they really read it?’’ 


We’re ready to put the cards on the table 
any time, any place you say. But the real 
exhibit is the workshop at publishing head- 
quarters. You should see it. 


The Business Week 
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In Bankruptcy 


A petition for voluntary bank- 
ruptcy was filed Friday for the 
Joseph T. Aultman Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., Milwaukee. Liabilities 
total $44,029 and assets are listed as 
$44,572. Among the assets is listed 
a pending patent for a Spanish style 
billboard. 


Goes to Detroit 


Delmore Faber, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Boston Store, 
one of Milwaukee’s leading depart- 
ment stores, has accepted the posi- 
tion of basement advertising man- 
ager for Hudson’s Store, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


_ Hotel Editor Dead 
Col. Thomas C. Leslie, editor and 
publisher of Hotel and Club News, 
Philadelphia, died in that city Sep- 
tember 22. Colonel Leslie lost an 
arm at the Battle of Shiloh during 
the civil war. 


Get Production Man 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York, has added Charles Browne, 
formerly of the McFadden Publica- 
tions, to its production department. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
1S MOVING FAST 


New York, Oct. 2—‘Many devel- 
opments of far-reaching importance 
have taken place in photo-engrav- 
ing during the past two years,” 
Harry Flowers, president of the 
General Photo Engraving Corpora- 
tion, told ADVERTISING AGE, adding 
that every production manager 
should make a careful study of these 
developments. 

One of the most important de- 
velopments, Mr. Flowers pointed 
out, is the improvements in news- 
paper halftones. 

“As a result,” he said, “halftones 
are now being more widely used in 
newspapers than ever before. 


Give More Detail 
New developments have princi- 


pally been in contrast and detail, 
and have been brought about by 


RADIO 
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Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


WHO? 


InApril,1929, a maker of wrist watches 
contracted for $50,000 worth of even- 
ing time signals. 
the appropriation rose to $300,000, 
warranted by the increase in business, 
due solely to radio broadcasting. He 
is now spending over $400,000 for 
time signals on a large list of stations. 
Of course, dealer cooperation has 
been tremendous. 
The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
Chrysler Building, New York 


180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


In 8 months’ time, 


Baker Hotel 
Dallas, Texas 
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Boston, Mass. 
Integrity Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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DESCRIBES ADVANCE OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Harry Flowers 


more scientific methods of making 
screens and advances in the art of 
photography. 

“Considerable progress also has 
been effected in the methéds of pro- 
ducing high-light halftones,” Mr. 
Flowers said—‘“that is, halftones 
where the pure whites of the copy 
have no screen whatever, which 
brings out the illustration most ef- 
fectively. These are being exten- 
sively used in both magazine and 
newspaper copy. This method of 
reproduction is especially effective 
where the drawing is in pencil or 
crayon.” 

Incidentally, this was a develop- 
ment for which Mr. Flowers himself 
was largely responsible. 

“In line reproduction, considerable 
advances have been made in Ben 
Day and tint work,” he said, “espe- 
cially during the past year. An im- 
portant development is the progress 
in combining photographic tints 
with tints laid on metal by the Ben 
Day method.” 

Mr. Flowers himself is working 
on a new and improved method of 
doing color work by the photo tint- 
ing process, which will have a far- 
reaching effect when perfected. 


Enamel on Zine 

Reproductions from crayon and 
Ross board drawings made by the 
line etching method have also been 
greatly improved recently, adding 
to the attractiveness of advertise- 
ments in both magazines and news- 
papers. 

“This has been brought about,” 
Mr. Flowers said, “by the enamel 
method on zine which enables us to 
produce much finer lines and tints 
than was possible by the old ink 
method. However, many engravers 
have not as yet taken advantage of 
this development. 

“In process color work perhaps 
the greatest advance has been the 
perfection of direct color photog- 
raphy. Nowadays photographs of 
objects can be taken in all of their 
natural colors without having to re- 
sort to a colored copy of the black 
and white photograph. 

“Under the old method the final 
reproduction suggested a painting 
by an artist rather than a photo- 
graph of the object. Under the new 
method a full photographic separa- 
tion in natural colors is possible, 
and advertisers are using such pic- 
tures extensively in their magazine 
copy. 


Give Perfect Proofs 


“An important development in the 
engraving field has been the inven- 
tion of a small cylinder press for 
proofing purposes, so that proofing 
plates very nearly duplicate the ex- 
act conditions under which they will 
be printed. This has made possible 
the reproduction of beautiful color 
work in magaines which necessarily 
have to run the colors wet at a high 
rate of speed. The engravings are 
now etched, to allow for much 
quicker drying of the colors than 
was possible heretofore, and a mini- 


mum of color overlapping.” 


.* 
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Strange Case 
of Richard Bean 


Louisville, Ky., October 2— 
Richard Bean, president of the 
Louisville Trust Company, 
who presided at the annual 
dinner of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, would like 
to know his status. 

“The bankers say I am an 
advertising man,” he com- 
plained, “and the advertising 
men say I am a banker.” 


Agents Revise 
Their Opinion 
of Grandmother 


Medford, Oreg., Oct. 2—Flappers 
were exonerated, but the whoopee 
desires of grandmothers were 
brought to light at the advertising 
clinic which featured the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Association 
of Advertising Agencies here last 
week. 

According to the questionnaires 
tabulated, advertisements of ciga- 
rettes, automobiles, ginger ale and 
gasoline are the favorites of the 
women of years, if not of discretion. 
The younger women indicated a 
preference for advertisements with 
a palate appeal, for cosmetics and 
fine clothes. 

The leading speakers were John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
and Herman Nater of Los Angeles, 
president of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association. 

Dan B. Miner, Los Angeles, was 
elected president for the coming 
year, and F. W. Strang, Seattle, and 
Walter B. Burke, San Francisco, 
were named as vice-presidents. W. B. 
Hannaford, Los Angeles, is the new 
secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors includes 
David M. Botsford, Portland, retir- 
ing president; Terrell T. McCarty, 
Los Angeles; R. P. Milne, Seattle, 
and Henry Stevens, San Francisco. 

Guy Kinsley, of J. Barth and Co., 
San Francisco, addressed the final 
session on the importance of the de- 
velopment of good will through ad- 
vertising, and newspaper publishers 
discussed the value of the newspaper 
as a medium. 


Lowell Thomas on 
“Digest” Broadcast 


Lowell Thomas has _ succeeded 
Floyd Gibbons on the Literary Di- 
gest radio hour, the latter’s con- 
tract having expired. 

Mr. Thomas’ career has been as 
picturesque as that of his prede- 
cessor. 


With “Cleveland News” 


M. G. Sullivan has become circu- 
lation director of the Cleveland Eve- 
ning News and Sunday News, suc- 
ceeding Arthur McBride, resigned. 
Mr. Sullivan has been with the New 
York Evening World. 


Atlanta Agent Honored 


Charlton Keen, vice-president of 
Groves-Keen, Inc., Atlanta, has been 
selected as professor of advertising 
for the evening School of Commerce, 
Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta. 


Has Blower Account 


The Lakeside Company, manufac- 
turer of Furblo furnace blowers and 
Lakeside ventilators, has appointed 
the Albert L. Lauer Agency, Chi- 
cago, to direct its account. 


Joins Gale & Pietsch 


Howard D. Taylor has become an 
account director with Gale & Pietsch, 
Chicago. He has been with a num- 
ber ‘of agencies, including N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


Mart for Philadelphia 


A 15-story trade mart, to cost 
$4,500,000, is planned for Philadel- 
phia. It .will go up at 23rd and 
Market streets. 


Release Electric Copy 


Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., of Toronto, 
is releasing a campaign for the Ca- 
nadian General Electric Company. 


Ford, Chevrolet 
and Buick Lead 
Motor Industry 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 2—New 
car sales in 1930 will be around 
3,000,000, according to Automobile 
Trade Journal and Motor Age. This 
will be a decrease of about 25 per 
cent from 1929. 

The publication estimates that 
1930 sales of Ford will approximate 
1,260,000, 7 per cent less than in 
1929; other low price cars, 960,000, 
33 per cent below 1929; medium 
price cars, 700,000, a decrease of 37 
per cent, and high price cars, 80,- 
000, 31 per cent below 1929. 

Automobile Trade Journal and 
Motor Age gives the following fig- 
ures on new car sales by makes for 
the first seven months of the year 
and the changes in rank from a year 
ago: 


RANK 
SALES 
7 Months 7 Months 7 Months 
1930 1930 1929 
Auburn 9,869 - es 
Auburn 8,448 23 23 
Cord 1,421 32 ae 
Austin 1,182 33 
Chrysler Motors 159,277 se 
Chrysler 42,557 7 12 
Plymouth 41,831 8 10 
Dodge 48,142 6 7 
De Soto 26,747 12 15 
Durant 16,403 18 16 
Ford Motor 796,781 ‘és Pr 
Ford 793,856 1 1 
Lincoln 2,925 30 29 
Franklin 5,249 27 26 
Gardner 784 34 33 
General Motors 640,266 oa 
Buick 71,805 3 6 
Cadillac 6,631 26 25 
LaSalle 7,796 24 22 
Chevrolet 447,400 2 2 
Oakland 15,951 19 20 
Pontiac 50,794 4 5 
Oldsmobile 38,088 9 9 
Viking 1,800 31 30 
Graham 22,479 15 14 
Hudson Motors 71,873 ois a. 
Essex 48,902 5 3 
Hudson 22,971 14 13 
Hupmobile 18,757 17 19 
Jordan 779 35 32 
Marmon 8,553 22 21 
Nash 33,594 11 8 
Packard 19,057 16 18 
Peerless 3,043 29 27 
Reo 7,040 25 24 
Studebaker 41,584 


36,947 10 li 
4,637 2 28 


Studebaker 
Pierce-Arrow 


Stutz 581 37 31 
Willys-Overiand 47,477 e “ 
Whippet 14,545 20 4 
Willys 23,822 13 es 
Willys-Knight 10,110 21 17 
Windsor 641 36 34 
Miscellaneous 1,349 
Total 1,907,617 


Parents’ Magazine 
Has New Art Editor 


Ralph O. Ellsworth has been ap- 
pointed art editor of the Parents’ 
Magazine, New York, which will ap- 
pear in a new typographic dress 
beginning with the November issue. 

Mr. Ellsworth formerly was art 
director for J. Walter Thompson, 
and for the last seven years has 
been advertising counsel for various 
New York agencies. 


Lyman with Agency 

F. A. Lyman, formerly managing 
director of the Farm Fence Insti- 
tute, has joined the Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was formerly in 
charge of the research department 
of ihe National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. 


Direct Rumidor Account 


The Rumidor Corporation, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York, manufac- 
turers of Rumidor, have appointed 
Anderson, Davis & Hyde, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct 
their advertising. 


National Buys 22 
The National Tea Company has 
bought 22 stores from the National 
Grocer Company. The deal puts the 


chain in Detroit. 
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WASTEBASKET 
GOOD END FOR 
DIRECT MAIL 


Does Its Work Anyway, Says 
Carter 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2—“One of 
the most common objections ad- 
vanced against direct mail is that 
the recipients do not read it,” Sid- 
ney Carter, manager, Merchants’ 
Service Bureau, Rice-Stix, St. Louis, 
told the retail departmental, Direct 
Mail Advertising Association today. 

“Let us pause to express our 
thanks to the gentleman who sug- 
gested that the waste basket is the 
best place for it, unless we wish to 
frame it and hang it on the wall. 

“Don’t think your effort is wasted 
if the prospect fails to sit up all 
night reading it. Very few pieces 
will reach the waste basket without 
leaving two things with the recipient 
—the firm name and a more or less 
definite impression that you would 
like to have some of his business.” 

Mr. Carter said that it is common- 
place for 3,500 letters to produce 
$20,000 worth of business for re- 
tail stores, the cost being 2 per cent, 
with good will being thrown into the 
bargain. In the larger stores, how- 
ever, direct mail must be built 
around a system of customer con- 
trol, he said. 

“It is hard to get a person to 
break away from established buying 
connections,” he said, in urging the 
need of sustained effort in direct 
mail. 


Quit Too Soon 

“It is a blessed relief to have 
many of the ordinary activities be- 
come so habitual that they require 
little effort. Change requires real 
mental effort. I am sure that many 
direct mail efforts fail because the 
advertiser gives up just as he has be- 
gun to arouse a flicker of interest.” 

Mr. Carter said that letters are 
especially effective when sent out 
over the signature of some individual 
known to the recipient. He sug- 
gested that retailers capitalize the 
personal acquaintance of employes. 
An average of 50 names from 500 
employes gives a mailing list of 
25,000 prospects, and improves the 
morale and interest of the employe. 

He commented on the fact that 
one advertiser throws away his ad- 
dressograph plate when a prospect 
becomes a customer. The actual 
buyers should receive just as much 
attention as prospects, Mr. Carter 
suggested. 

“Experience has repeatedly 
shown,” he said, “that it is easier 
to stimulate additional business from 
those who are already customers 
than to induce strangers to start 
buying. 


Control’s the Thing 

“You have heard a great deal 
about customer control. You are 
going to hear more. It is impera- 
tive that we know what customers 
are doing about buying regularly. 
And when they drop out of the pic- 
ture with or without cause, we must 
make a real effort to get them back 
before they drift away altogether. 
If they are buying in one depart- 
ment, we must get them to extend 
their patronage to others. 

“We must know who they are and 
what they are doing. If they are 
buying $10 hats, they are fair pros- 
pects for the French room. And so 
on in an interesting variety of dis- 
coveries and classifications.” 

Even the store which confines its 
business to cash should build up a 
mailing list, Mr. Carter ‘said. 

As for using direct mail to open 
new accounts, Strawbridge & Clo- 
thier, Pittsburgh, opened 25,000 new 
accounts in one year with letters 
sent out over the signature of the 
president. 

In advertising to customers of a 
retail store, Mr. Carter prefers the 
filled-in letter, the real strength of 


CONTROL’S THE THING 


Sidney Carter 


the letter lying in the individual ap- 
peal. 

“If retail stores are going to pre- 
pare all of their advertising with the 
sole thought of getting herds of peo- 
ple into the store the next day,” he 
concluded, “there remains no possi- 
bility of attempting the subtle things 
which make for a large volume over 
a period of time.” 


Nine Join P. U. A. A. 


Nine new members have joined 
the Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation. They are Frank E. Borer, 
William J. Grover Co., Lima, O.; 
Mrs. Bernice Bowser, Bowser Serv- 
ice Corp., New York; John E. Davis, 
Whitney-Graham Co., Buffalo; 
George S. Hawley, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Gas Light Co.; Gerald A. 
Higgins, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co.; W. L. Jones, St. Louis County 
Gas Co., Webster Groves, Mo.; Ray 
T. Ratliff, Kansas City Gas Co., and 
. F. Wendell, Seaboard Public 
Service Co., Alexandria, Va. 


“Retail Ledger” Loses 
New York Manager 


Harry A. Carroll, 34, vice-presi- 
dent of the Retail Ledger Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, in charge of the 
New York branch, died September 
28 at Hope Hospital, Providence. 
Aseptic poisoning caused his demise. 

Mr. Carroll joined the Retail 
Ledger in 1918. He was a member 
4 ~ Advertising Club of New 

ork. 


See Sound Films 


A demonstration of the applica- 
tion of sound-pictures to commercial 
projects was the feature of a lunch- 
eon of the Philadelphia Council of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

Charles E. Eustace, Jr., of Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., pre- 
sented four examples of this rapidly 
growing form of presenting mer- 
chandising messages to the public. 


“Christian Herald” 


To Become Monthly 
Effective with the February, 1931, 
issue, the Christian Herald, New 
York, will go from a weekly to a 
monthly. Godfrey Hammond, gen- 
eral manager, said the change was 
due to the increasing importance of 
the service departments. 


Frank C. Scott Dead 


Frank Campbell Scott, art direc- 
tor of the Wales Advertising Co., 
New York, died recently in Beacon, 
N. Y., following an operation for 
appendicitis. Mr. Campbell, who 
was only 37 years old, won a num- 
ber of prizes and awards. He was 
an authority on package design. 


Alcorn Gets Brooks 

Ed M. Brooks has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Franklin P. 
Alcorn Co., publishers’ representa- 
tives. Mr. Brooks comes from the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and 
Courier, represented by the Alcorn 
organization. 


Canadian Veteran Dead 


Joseph Troy, widely known adver- 
tising man of Ottawa, Ont., died in 
that city this week at the age of 68. 
After serving several newspapers, 
he became general manager of the 
Canadian Street Car Advertising 


Company in 1923. 


A. J. Mitchell, 
Pioneer Trade 


Publisher, Dies 


The vanishing band of practition- 
ers of personal journalism in the 
business field was further dimin- 
ished September 25, when Arthur 
J. Mitchell, president of Mitchell 
Brothers Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, died at his home after a brief 
illness. Mr. Mitchell, whose com- 
pany published American Miller and 
American Elevator and Grain Trade, 
was 78 years old. 

American Miller has been pub- 
lished continuously since 1873, when 
Mr. Mitchell formed the American 
Miller Publishing Company with the 
co-operation of Chisholm Bros., mill 
furnishers of Ottawa, Ill. After 
publishing a few issues in Ottawa, 
Mr. Mitchell moved the paper to 
Chicago. A brother, Harley B. 
Mitchell, joined the paper in 1876, 
and the two young publishers be- 
came the sole owners. H. B. Mitchell 
died several years ago. 

As the first publisher in his field, 
Mr. Mitchell occupied a unique po- 
sition. He was a clearing house for 
many of the personal, as well as 
business troubles, of members of the 
industry. He was intimate with 
many of the leading figures in the 
field, and many momentous business 
transactions were closed in his 
offices. 

Mr. Mitchell also indicated the 
possession of driving power during 
the war, when, unable to get book 
paper from the usual sources, he 
instituted a motor delivery system 
direet from the Wisconsin mills. 

The two publications will be di- 
rected by Arthur H. Mitchell, son of 
the founder, who has been secretary 
of the company. 


Companies Join 
to Market New 
Electric Clocks 


New Haven, Conn., Oct. 2—The 
New Haven Clock Company has 
joined hands with the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to market a new 
electric clock, to be known as the 
New Haven-Westinghouse. j 

There has been, however, no in- 
terchange of financial interest be- 
tween the two companies. 

R. H. Whitehead, president of the 
New Haven Clock Company, esti- 
mates that there is a billion dollar 
market for clocks, with 19 million 
wired homes in the country, and the 
number constantly increasing. He 
bases this figure on four clocks to 
a home, each with an average resale 
value of $10. 

Mr. Whitehead attributes the de- 
mand for good clocks to what the 
billiard players would call reverse 
English. 

“With broadcasting stations send- 
ing out time signals every few min- 
utes, the housewife is being edu- 
cated to use correct time,” he said. 

Thus far, 128 distributors out of 
130 selected have been signed up for 
the new line. 

The advertising will probably fea- 
ture a sub-synchronous, self-start- 
ing motor alarm clock, the accuracy 
of which is controlled by the im- 
pulses of alternating current from 
the central station. 


Joins Radio Maker 

Louis H. Sullivan, who has been 
manager of the furniture division 
of the Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, has resigned to 
become manager of distributors’ re- 
lations with Lyric Radio, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Club 20 Years Old 
The Springfield (Mass.) Adver- 
tising Club will be 20 years old Octo- 
ber 1 and a celebration will be held 
the night before. Donald W. Davis, 
newspaper man, is president. 


Back with Gardner 
After two years in New York, Ed- 
ward Hooker has returned to St. 
Louis and the Gardner Advertising 
Company. He will serve as o 


manager. 


Business Manager 
of “Register” Dies 

Hugh B. Kennedy, business man- 
ager of the New Haven, Conn., 
Register, died September 13 at St. 
Raphael’s hospital in New Haven, 
as the indirect result of an infec- 
tion suffered while sea bathing. He 
had been critically ill for some 
weeks, 

Mr. Kennedy, who was 48 years 
old, was widely known in the field 
of advertising. Several years ago 
he won the national advertising 
men’s golf championship at Pine- 
hourst, N. C. He was a member of 
the New Haven Advertising Club, 
the Board of Directors of the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce, Race 
Brook Country Club, a 32nd degree 
Mason, a Shriner and a member of 
Hejaz Grotto. 


One of Mr. Kennedy’s hobbies was 
the breeding of collies. In this field 
he won national recognition. He was 
a member of the Collie Club of New 
England, the Collie Club of St. 
Louis, vice-president of the Elm City 
<ennel Club and president of the 
Naugatuck Valley Kennel Club. 


Mid-Year Gatherings 
Planned by Four A’s 


For the first time, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
will hold mid-year meetings. The 
first will take place in Chicago Octo- 
ber 22 and the second in New York 
October 29. 


Breeding Resigns 
_ In addition to changes announced 
in the September 27 issue of ADVER- 
TISING AGE, Harry T. Breeding, 
sales promotion manager of Na- 
tional Trade Journals, Inc., New 
York, has resigned. 


Gets Financial Account 

Nichols, Terry & Dickinson, Chi- 
cago, originators and distributors of 
investment securities, have appoint- 
ed the Buchen Company, of that 
city, to direct their advertising. 
Newspapers will be used. 


Plan Bedding Copy 
The Penfield Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of bedding, has appointed G. 
F. Barthe & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to handle its advertising. News- 
papers, magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 


Appointed by “Record” 

J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Record and the Cam- 
den Courier-Post, has appointed the 
George A. McDevitt Co. as national 
representative. 

Messrs. Stern and McDevitt were 
at one time associated on the Phila- 
delphia North American. 


Becomes Agency Manager 
James M. Mosely has become New 
York manager for the Porter Corpo- 
ration, Boston agency. He was for- 
merly sales promotion manager of 
the Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. 


Gets Duratex Account 
The Duratex Corporation of 
America has appointed J. P. Muller 
& Co., New York, to direct its adyer- 
tising. 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 
Confidential, painstaking attention to the indi- 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 


convi you we get you right con. 
nection. While we operate under the employment 
agency law, our m are ike any other 
agency. 


PROFESSIONAL & OFFICE SERVICE 
(Agency) 


Chrysler, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


TELEPHONES 
CALEDONIA 
6741-6742-6743 


business is GOOD 
in the hospital field 


There are reasons, and there are proofs. 


The “‘How’s Business?” chart published 
monthly in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 


collecting figures on occupancy, receipts 
and expenditures, proves it.* 


The extent of the group of hospitals 
which have indicated intentions of enlarg- 
ing or constructing new nurses homes 
proves it.* 


The experience of large concerns doing 
business in a number of different special 
fields proves it. * 


What are the reasons? 

People keep getting sick! 

People keep having operations! 
People keep—babies keep coming! 


It's a good field in which to adver- 
tise. Now. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
*See Midsummer Number, “The Hospital Advertiser.” 
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For Dependable 
Photostat Service 


230 PARK AVE. 509 FIFTH AVE. 
60 E. 42nd ST. 250 W. 57th ST. 


> q| 
pF ‘ 
Sa, RUSSO W. { 
, 4 


VANderbilt 9975-6-7 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING Piers Post Cans, 


Folders, Toten. 5 Booklets, Catalog Ss, ete., ete. 


published Vy =f since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mai! Advertising and Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. ll of ry 
business ideas, information and facts 

year. At end of year, we return $4 00° ifn you an 
not satisfied. oad 25e for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag $3.2 sicy 


Salvaging the Value 
of National Brands 


What can be done to save the 
value of national brands? How 
can loss be prevented? 


An article with the above title 
appearing in the October issue 
of The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION discusses this 
topic of the hour among food 
advertisers in plain-spoken but 
constructive fashion. 


A most timely subject. Send for 
a copy. 


The New Era in 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


y 


A Complete 
Production Service 


TYPOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPES 
MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 
PRINTING 


a 
Western 


Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK ;: 310 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO : 210 So. Desplaine St. 


and 34 other cities 


The Ambassador is the 
pied-a-terre of many of 
the most important 
personalties in adver- 
tising, banking and in- 

dustrial circles. 


The 
- Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY LOS ANGELES PALM BEACH 


| 


HOW BROADCAST 
ADVERTISERS 
UTILIZE MAIL 


Essential to Results, Says W. 
B. C. Expert 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2.—Taking 
as his slogan a display line re- 
cently used by the S. D. Warren 
Company—‘“Have you tried clipping 
coupons from radio programs?”—E. 
P. H. James, sales promotion man- 
ager of the National Broadcasting 
Co., Chicago, addressed the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association today. 

“While in some cases,” said Mr. 
James, “radio advertising does a 
complete job, many advertisers use 
it as a door-opener. 

“Out of 118 NBC advertisers 
on the air from January to May, 
1930, 81 or 69 per cent, made some 
specific offer to the radio audience, 
this being the equivalent of a coupon 
in a printed advertisement. Each of 
these offers required a follow-up of 
some kind, indicating the important 
part played by direct mail in broad- 
casting.” 

Booklets were used by 27 per cent 
of these advertisers. One advertiser 
mails over 100,000 copies of a home 
budget booklet yearly. 

How Mail Is Used 

“Some advertisers build up a 
mailing list of all those who write 
in at any time about their pro- 
grams,” continued Mr. James. “The 
sponsors of a series of operas mailed 
librettos each week to listeners who 
expressed interest in the programs. 
In other cases, a little magazine has 
been mailed regularly to those who 
have written in. 

“A large number of other novel- 
ties such as radio logs, sheet music, 
rag dolls, cross-word puzzles and 
transfers are sent through the mail 
to those who write to the sponsors 
of popular commercial broadcasts. 
Some of these run into hundreds of 
thousands. 

“In five and a half years of 
broadcasting, one NBC advertiser 
has distributed 744,199 physical 
exercise charts and 797,840 health 
booklets, as a result of requests 
from the radio audience. 

“Another client has mailed out 
398,000 copies of a little newspaper 
in response to requests from the 
radio audience. These are typical 
of many broadcast adveitising pro- 
grams using extensive direct mail 
follow-up.” 

Stress Correlation 

Mr. James explained that recom- 
mendations of the National Broad- 
casting Company indicate correla- 
tion with other mediums, rather 
than use of radio exclusively. The 
company has issued a text-book for 
the use of clients and agencies. Di- 
rect mail figures prominently in this 
volume. 

Dealer broadsides are one of the 
most common uses of direct mail in 
connection with broadcasting. Mr. 
James analyzed them as follows: 

“The first type of broadside gives 
a complete description of the entire 
advertising campaign, clearly show- 
ing the place which broadcast adver- 
tising occupies in the line-up, com- 
bined with a presentation of the fa- 
cilities offered to dealers to tie-in 
with it. These broadsides usually 
contain a postcard which the dealer 
can use to request the necessary 
material. 

“The second type of dealer broad- 
side is concentrated solely upon the 
broadcast advertising and is fre- 
quently so designed that the inside 
may be used as a window sticker. 
After the dealer has read it himself, 
he uses the gummed stickers which 
are enclosed with the broadside to 
paste it up on his window for the 
information of passers-by. A popu- 
lar modification of this type of 
dealer mailing is a blown-up radio- 
gram worded to convey a message 
of interest both to dealers and con- 
sumers. 

“The third type consists of a small 


WATCHING ARTIST BRING CANVAS TO LIFE 


bulletin, which may be sent to deal- 
ers, either a’ a first-time announce- 
ment or as a weekly or bi-weekly 
mailing. Such a bulletin provides 
a splendid opportunity to quote ex- 
cerpts from listener mail, press 
notices and letters from dealers 
telling of sales made through the 
broadcast program. 

“Advance information about each 
week’s program may also be given 
in as much detail as desired. One 
of our clients sends out about 3,000 
of these each week. 


Varying Call Notice 

“We see many variations of these 
three common types of dealer an- 
nouncements. One NBC client is 
using a salesman’s advance call- 
notice. Instead of the usual copy, 
‘Mr. So-and-so will call,’ the folder 
reads, ‘To tell you more about the 
new radio hour, and to show you our 
1931 style selections, I plan to see you 
Sees ’ Some 12,500 of these 
cards have been sent so far.” 

Some advertisers provide their 
dealers with facsimile theater tick- 
ets, which they mail to customers 
and prospects, Mr. James said. 
These tickets carry the name of the 
radio program instead of a stage 
show, and give the time and the list 
of stations over which it may be 
heard. Instead of the usual row and 
number, the ticket carries the legend, 
“front row—best seat in the house— 
in your own home”; 3,186,000 of 
these “house tickets” were sent out 
by one NBC client alone. Another 
distributed 2,098,179. 

“When a program is dedicated to 
a particular industry,” said Mr. 
James, “or when a speaker distin- 
guished in a special line is scheduled 
to speak on a program, a mail tie-in 
is essential. 


Mailings to Groups 

“An investment banking house, 
which has featured guest speakers 
on its programs, has sent out special 
notices ‘of this kind, in quantities 
ranging up to 60,000, to such special 
groups as public utilities officials, 
bar association members, women’s 
clubs, railroad officials and real 
estate boards. 

“Thus far, they have used 250,400 
leaflets for this purpose. They have 
distributed 3,000,000 copies of talks 
made in their programs and have 
also sent out 150,000 radio program 
leaflets as enclosures in mail con- 
firmations to their customers. 

“There are also examples of fol- 
low-up mailings to stockholders. 
One NBC client has sent these to 
19,000 stockholders—another to 88,- 
000 stockholders. This advertiser 
included a special questionnaire ask- 
ing their opinion of the program. 
This questionnaire was also sent to 
32,340 dealers. 

“Another client sent a circular 
letter to every employe, signed by 
the president, and enclosing ten 
postcards to be mailed out on a cer- 
tain date to ten friends of the em- 
ploye. In this way, the first pro- 
gram of the series* was announced 
by mail to thousands of potential 
listeners.” 


Heads N. Y. Editors 

John W. Stephenson, editor of 
Upholsterer and Interior Decorator, 
was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York 
Business Editors Association at the 
annual meeting. 

A. G. Oehler, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., is vice-chairman; 
and Leonard H. Church, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., secretary. 


Advertising Men 
See How Artist 
Does His Work 


Indianapolis, Ind., October 2—A 
demonstration of advertising art 
work was given before the Advertis- 
ing Club of Indianapolis by O. 
Stuart Imhoff, Indianapolis artist, 
at the Columbia club. Mr. Imhoff 
conducted an art clinic or “studio 
chat” in which he discussed ques- 
tions presented by members of the 
club. He made a sketch of Mrs. Lois 
Woolen of the traffic department of 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, 
who posed in a spotlight during the 
half hour in which Mr. Imhoff spoke. 

“Modern art is an effort on the 
part of artists to express themselves 
in modern tempo, and some of their 
efforts are truly justified,” said Mr. 
Imhoff. 

“I do not believe that some mod- 
ern art is worth while. Some artists 
of mediocre talents seek to utilize 
so-called modernist art to hide their 
defects in drawing. 

“Advertising art is a valuable 
asset to advertising, for it brings 
vividly before the ones who see it a 
story which cannot be told by words. 
Art is one of the best friends of ad- 
vertising. 

“The true artist is able to inter- 
pret by drawings the spirit of the 
advertisement or present an inter- 
pretation of literature. It takes a 
deep study of human nature to be- 
come a real artist, for the artist 
seeks to express a certain emotion 
at all times.” 

Julian Wetzel of The Keystone 
Press served as the “advertising 
critic” at the meeting and criticized 
a number of specimens of advertis- 
ing copy. Roscoe C. Clark, presi- 
dent, presided and welcomed a num- 
ber of guests, including artists and 
engravers. 

Golf prizes were awarded by Jesse 
M. Daily, chairman of the golf com- 
mittee. L. C. Nagley, secretary- 
manager, received the Ad Club Dub 
Trophy cup, having turned in the 
lowest net score at the annual tour- 
nament which was held last Satur- 
day at Greenfield. Others to receive 
prizes were Mr. Clark, C. T. Joline, 
H. P. Pagani, Roland Schmedel, and 
Ralph McKay. 


Now McCann-Erickson 


The agency formed by the merger 
of the H. K. McCann Company and 
the Erickson Company, New York, 
= be known as McCann-Erickson, 

ne. 

A. W. Erickson is chairman of the 
— and H. K. McCann presi- 

ent. 


Named by Durant 
Durant Motors has placed its 
advertising account with Robinson- 
Tiffany, Inc., New York. Newspa- 
pers, business papers and direct mail 
will be used for Durant motor cars 
and Rugby trucks. 


Join St. Louis Club 


John R. Baker, business manager 
of the St. Louis Times, has joined 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
So have Fred J. Wright, publishers’ 
representative, and Carl M. Heid- 
brink, Vitrolite Sales Company. 


With “Sales Management” 


Lewis V. Hohl, one time repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink, has joined 
the advertising staff of Sales Man- 
agement, New York. 


Los Angeles Club 


Is Still Growing 

The Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles, one of the largest in the 
country, is still expanding, 28 new 
members having been added re- 
cently. 

The additions include E. C. Al- 
ford, Western Precipitation Co.; 
Harry Bock, U. S. Rubber Co.; J. 
W. Brewer, Brewer’s Studio; T. K. 
Bidlingmaier; W. McCreery, KMTR- 
KMIC; C. L. Runyon; A. H. Wine- 
man, Wineman’s Department Store; 

. H. Uhl, Southern California 
Music Co.; 

W. O. Martin, Western Litho- 
graph Co.; E. F. Hall, Independent 
Printers Supply Co.; K. M. Schroder, 
Pick-Quick Card Service; S. Suther- 
land, California Insurance Co.; J. 
L. Blake, Tilbe Sign Co.; S. T. 
Terry, Southland Publ. House; W. 
W. Choate, State Life Ins. Co.; C. 
B. Myers, Howard G. Roth Co.; J. 
M. Foreman; C. W. Benson; 

W. A. Wood, Black Duck Pro. 
Co.; F. C. Winter, Farmers Under- 
writers Assn.; M. L. Starcher, Haas, 
Baruch & Co.; H. M. Bice, L. P. 
Degen Belting Co.; D. “es wr 
Western Lithograph Co.; 
Purdie, Dostals Flowers; G. re 
Schell, Motor West. Pub. Co.; O. D. 
Leas, Los Angeles Examiner; W. B. 
Henley, Univ. of So. Calif.; H. R. 
Chisholm, Geo. H. Morrill Co. 


Agency Reorganizes 
As President Resigns 

Joseph Ewing has resigned the 
presidency of Ewing, Jones & Hig- 
gins, Inc., advertising agency of 
New York and Philadelphia, to do 
special marketing work in the elec- 
trical appliance industry. 

Thomas M. Jones, previously vice- 
president and treasurer of Ewing, 
Jones & Higgins, Inc., has _ been 
elected president and_ re-elected 
treasurer. Alfred K. Higgins has 
been re-elected vice-president in 
charge of copy and _ production. 
Howard H. Yaw has been made vice- 
president in charge of the Phila- 
delphia office. J. H. Hardie has been 
elected secretary. 

The new officers have been prin- 
cipals and executives of the agency 
for some years, and the entire or- 
ganization will function as in the 
past. 


Gardner to Address 


Women’s Luncheon 

Edward H. Gardner, of the serv- 
ice department of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, will be the 
chief speaker at the October 6 meet- 
ing of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago. Mr. Gardner’s sub- 
ject will be “What Makes Adver- 
tising Pay.” 

Mr. Gardner was a member of the 
faculty of Northwestern University 
for ten years and is a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Teachers of Marketing. 


Agencies Merge 

M. C. Manternach, president of 
the Manternach Company, advertis- 
ing agency of Hartford, Conn., has 
withdrawn from the agency and 
turned it over to his associates, 
Everett R. Smith and Arthur H. 
Patterson. 

They have joined forces with 
Walter A. Allen, who has conducted 
his own agency in Hartford for 
many years, and will continue the 
business as Smith, Patterson & 
Allen, Inc. 


Gets Insurance Account 

The Texas Fire Insurance Co., 
San Antonio, has placed its adver- 
tising with the Gaines-Johnson 
Agency, of that city. 
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Photographic Copy 
Carries Off Awards 


at Insurance Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 
express more than one idea, and the 
shorter the copy the better. 

Picture Tells Story 

“My favorite advertisement of the 
series depicts only two models, no 
props and a one-word display line. 
This illustration showed a woman 
returning home from an _ evening 
social function. As her maid is tak- 
ing her wrap, she shows by her look 
of dismay and gesture of hand to 
throat that she has just discovered 
the loss of a valuable necklace. The 
one-word headline ‘Gone,’ is hardly 
needed.” 

To illustrate how one idea may 
be brought out in a photograph for 
advertising purposes, Mr. Ennis 
pointed to an advertisement de- 
signed to focus the reader’s atten- 
tion on wind storm insurance. It 
showed a street scene with six or 
seven persons buffeted about by a 
heavy wind. The position of the 
figures and clothing of the subjects 
evince the fury of the storm,*there 
is no action on the part of the 
models except to portray discomfort, 
and all ground detail is painted out. 

Getting Right Model 

The America Fore photographs 
are from the studios of Underwood 
& Underwood, but Mr. Ennis lends 
a hand in production. It is his 
theory that the right model can give 
the right expression, and he will 
sometimes change models six or 
seven times before he is satisfied. In 
many cases he has secured models 
who play the same role in real life 
as in his photographs. 

Photographs of charming widows 
appalled at the thought of years at 
the wash-tub and of innocent or- 
phans about to besiege factory gates, 
featured the advertising submitted 
by Norman Klages, Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
which received first award in the 
consumer division. 

Mr. Klages’ entry also won the 
first award in the division for sales 
letter service. It consisted of a 
series of four-page letters designed 
to bring holders of lapsed policies 
to their senses. The first page of 
each letter carried the message and 
the spread was filled with the pho- 
tograph of a tragic scene following 
the death of the holder of a lapsed 
policy. 

After the Funeral 

One of these photographs set the 
pace for pathos for the entire ex- 
hibit. Presumably, the widow and 
her near relatives have just re- 
turned from the last rites to begin 
the dreaded discussion as to future 
ways and means. The little woman, 
lapsed policy in hand and obviously 
determined to be brave, is asking 
“Come, come, folks! A_ valuable 
family heirloom and I’m offered only 
$15?” 

The realism of the photograph 
reads a choked sob into the widow’s 
humorous sally, and the look of un- 
smiling sympathy on the faces of 
Aunt Edna, Cousin Joe, Sister Grace 
and the rest bespeaks ill for the 
memory of the careless one just laid 
away. 

Photographs scored heavily again 
in the competition for the big prize, 
the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence Trophy Cup, awarded for the 
best advertising of any kind. The 
cup went to C. E. Rickerd, adver- 
tising manager of the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of De- 
troit and retiring president of the 
conference, for a campaign in insur- 
ance papers that produced record- 
breaking results in inducing the 
company’s agents to buy more direct 
mail material, a matter of great im- 
portance in the insurance advertis- 
ing field. 

Visitors in this section paid much 
attention to the newspaper advertis- 
ing placed by the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company of Boston. In 
this campaign photographs of 
wrecked automobiles, police, excited 
onlookers and guilty drivers were 


combined with photographs of the 
sequel for the uninsured—a crowded 
courtroom—to sell automobile 
casualty insurance. 

Settling Out of Court 

The outstanding advertisement in 
this group showed a small photo- 
graph of two automobiles wrecked in 
a collision and a larger photograph 
of a courtroom with a trial in prog- 
ress. The court scene is crossed out 
in pencil and the headline explains 
the liberty taken with the layout in 
the statement, “99142% of automo- 
bile accidents settled out of court 
by this strong company.” 

The photographs used in this ad- 
vertising were all second-hand and 
appeared with a credit line. They 
were obtained from newspapers, 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Interna- 
tional Newsreel and Underwood & 
Underwood. 

Visitors also lingered at the dis- 
play of one-sheet posters and agent’s 
aids which won the first award in 
the window display division for 
S. F. Withe of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. With 
cartoons in color picturing accidents 
about to happen, Mr. Withe bridged 
the gap between humorous presenta- 
tion and the need of protection 
against accidents in such a way as 
to make the thought of buying in- 
surance almost painless. 

The same cartoons in black and 
white were used to illustrate the 
company’s advertisements in na- 
tional magazines, a campaign that 
drew third award for consumer ad- 
vertising. 

An Insurance Salute 

The second award in the con- 
sumer advertising competition went 
to D. J. Wellenkamp, advertising 
manager of the Illinois Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago. Like the 
Westinghouse radio advertising, this 
campaign employed the salute theme, 
the salutee in each instance being 
the city of Chicago. One of the 
series implored Chicagoans to rally 
the old “I Will” spirit to make the 
Chicago World’s Fair the greatest 
spectacle of all time. It was illus- 
trated with a drawing showing how 
the administration building for the 
Fair will look. 

Ray Dreher’s “Accelerator,” house 
organ of the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, was declared by the 
judges to be the best of its kind in 
the fire field. It exemplifies its 


DOUBLE DUTY 


= ——) 


Howard D. Schaeffer 

Mr. Schaeffer, who has been as- 
sistant to the president, Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed sales manager, in 
addition to his other duties. Mr. 
Schaeffer attained a brilliant suc- 
cess in that role on a previous 
occasion. 

The appointment followed the 
resignation of R. B. Barton, sales 
manager, and his assistant, Robert 
Branch. 


editor’s contention that a house or- 
gan must be attractive to the eye 
as well as to the intelligence in 
order to receive attention. 

The “Accelerator” is modern in 
appearance. It uses uncoated white 
stock, an open format, Bodoni Ultra 
heads, large body type and a second 
color throughout for illustrations, 
initial letters and cutoff dashes. The 
color is changed with each issue. 

The entries were judged by a com- 
mittee from the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit, consisting of Charles Mc- 
Mahon, the president, W. R. Ewald, 
Verne Tucker, Frank Pierce and 
Paul Honoré. In addition to the two 
leading awards, competition was 
classified “by advertising service, 
blotters, broadsides, books, booklets, 
consumer advertising, folders (life, 
fire and casualty), house organs 
(life, fire and casualty), inserts, 
novelties, sales letter service, trade 
papers and window displays. First, 
second and third awards were made 
in each class. 


Reach to Handle 


American Oil 


The American Oil & Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J., has appointed the 
Chas. Dallas Reach agency of that 
city as advertising and sales promo- 
tion counsel. 


Display Men Elect 


Fred J. Portmann of the Turrell 
Shoe Company, Seattle, was name 
president of the Pacific Coast Dis- 
playmen’s Association at its con- 
vention in Seattle. 

W. W. Rosley, San Francisco, is 
first vice-president; DeLyal J. Davis, 
Portland, second vice-president; 
Walter Rimes, Vancouver, B. C. 
third vice-president; Adrian Deis 
man, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A. L. Hewitt of Portland, retir- 
ing president, was named chairman 
of the executive committee. Los 
Angeles was chosen for the 1931 
convention. 


, 


Schumacher Extends 
Fabric Advertising 


F. Schumacher & Co., New York, 
manufacturers of decorative fabrics, 
have appointed the Lawrence Fertig 
Co., of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of Schumacher fabrics. 

This agency has handled the ad- 
vertising of Waverly fabrics, made 
by the same company, for two 
years. 


Arnold to Conduct 
First Radio Course 


The ‘first college course in broad- 
casting will be offered this year by 
the College of the City of New York. 
Frank A. Arnold, director of de- 
velopment of the National Broad- 
casting Co., is in charge. 


Ordway Has Agency 


The Dr. D. P. Ordway Plaster 
Co., Camden, Me., has appointed 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York, to handle its foreign adver- 
tising. 


Tells About Engravings 


Lewis Flader, commissioner of the 


d| American Photo-Engravers Associa- 


tion, Chicago, was the speaker at the 
September 25 meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Advertising Club. 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 


MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


Tell phew 


50,000 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Te Sources 
We rey 


I50.Q00 
READERS 


sel 


NewYork 
8East 13% Street. 


may be purchased at the following News- 
stands in New York City: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
PERSHING SQUARE NEWS STAND 


Entrance Grand Central Station 
49d Street and Park Avenue 


TIMES BLDG,, TIMES SQUARE 


DOUBLEDAY, DORANBOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


Graybar Building 
490 Lexington Avenue 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


“everybody reads the news” 


Advertising 
Plates 


°¢P & A” stands for the BEST there is 
in plates and mats, and for the kind 
of quick, interested, intelligent ser- 
vice that advertisers appreciate. 


°P & A” Service is evidenced in the 
co-operation they give to customers 
—in the pressure they are capable 
of applying to make insertion dates. 


Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 
Lead Moulds 
Stereotypes 
Newspaper Matrices 


Thirty years continuous 
helpful service to advertisers 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, President 


712 Federal Street .- 


Chicago 
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MESSAGE MUST 


STIR TO ACTION 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 3—Adver- 
tising men might well start every 
day by reminding themselves of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes, accord- 
ing to Douglas C. MeMurtie, direc- 
tor of typography for the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago, who 
addressed the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association today. 

When Aeschines spoke, the people 
of Athens left the meeting place 
commenting on his gift for oratory. 

But when Demosthenes spoke, men 
rushed forth from the assembly hall 
shouting, “Let us march against 
Philip of Macedon!” 

The danger that confronts mod- 
ern advertising men, Mr. McMurtie 
indicated, is that they will become 
so enraptured with beautiful paint- 
ings and attractive type that they 
will forget that the job on hand is 
to move the merchandise. 


Reason for Type 

The purpose of type is to be read,” 
he pointed out. “This is a very ele- 
mentary observation, but we see 
plenty of printing that seems to 
have been designed with bland in- 
difference to that simple and funda- 
mental requirement. 

“The choice of the type face, the 
size of the type, the length of the 
line, the space between the lines, the 
paper—and especially the tint or 
color of the paper—on which the 
type is to be printed, the quality 
or the color of the ink—all these 
details are to be considered solely 
from the point of view of the pri- 
mary function of type, which is to 
be read. 

“And to be read effectively means 
to be read easily, effortlessly—even 
pleasurably. Look at some of the 
printed matter that comes in the 
mails today and judge it by the 
simple criterion that it be easy to 
read. 

“Finally the typography of today, 
in its direct simplicity, obviates 
many factors of cost. Why pay for 
elaborateness when what you get in 
the way of typographic frills and 
furbelows only impedes, if it does 
not actually defeat, the purpose you 
set out to accomplish? 


Must Serve Plan 

“Typographic luxuries, such as 
handmade paper and painstaking 
Land composition with specially de- 
signed types, have their place in the 
world, but it is foolishness to indulge 
in them unless it is precisely known 
that they will serve the purpose as 
nothing else can. 

“In contrast with all this, an ath- 
letic typography, stripped to essen- 
tials and making those essentials 
serve the real purpose of the printed 


_ message, can be made to yield the 


additional advantage of being rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

“The typographer is not supposed 
to be concerned with the content of 
what he puts together and prints. 
It is the concern of the advertiser to 
see that the message is well ar- 
ranged, well written, logical, per- 
suasive, convincing. 

“Given that kind of copy, it is the 
function of the typography adjusted 
to our active age to make the form 
of the message simple, clear, direct, 
and effective, and thus to give our 
advertising the best possible chance 
it can have, among busy people, to 
do its work.” 


Black and Anderman 


Promoted by Hearst 
John H. Black, publisher of the 
Wisconsin News, Milwaukee, has 
been appointed associate publisher 
of the Chicago Evening American. 
Herman Black is publisher. 
William Anderman, who has been 
associate publisher of The Detroit 
Times, has been made publisher of 
the Wisconsin News. 
The changes are effective at once. 


Made French Manager 


C. Delecour has become manager 
for France of all divisions of the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York. J. H. K. 
Bremeke becomes manager of ex- 
ports for all divisions. 


U.S.Tells Why 
It Opposes Oil 
Amalgamation 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 2.—Con- 
tending that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and the Vacuum 
Oil Company are in reality seeking 
a modification of the Standard Oil 
dissolution decree of 1912, the De- 
partment of Justice has filed a brief 
with the United States District 
Court for the Eastern district of 
Missouri in its suit against the 
proposed merger. 

In 1929 Vacuum sold more lubri- 
cants in the United States than 
Socony. According to the brief, if 
Vacuum’s New York and New Eng- 
land sales were added to those of 
Secony’s “the latter’s share of the 
total business would be increased 
from 20.9 per cent to 28.6 per cent, 
and in New York from 24.4 per cent 
to 32.4 per cent.” 

If the companies are combined, the 
brief continues, “Socony would have 
one-third of the business in lubri- 
cants in New York and it would 
increase its percentage of the New 
York business in gasoline, kerosene 
and miscellaneous petroleum prod- 
ucts, which is over 33.3 per cent in 
each case. 

“In New York and New England 
combined it would have about 30 per 
cent of the business in lubricants, 
and it would increase its percentage 
of the gasoline and kerosene busi- 
ness in that territory, which is now 
over 30 per cent. 


Result of Merger 


“Socony with Vacuum’s business 
added would have 35.5 per cent of 
the gasoline sales in New York and 
34.8 per cent of the gasoline sales 
in New York and New England 
combined, without taking into ac- 
count the impetus to both gasoline 
and lubricants sales resulting from 
giving Socony gasoline the advan- 
tage of Vacuum retail lubricant out- 
lets and Vacuum lubricants the 
advantage of Socony gasoline retail 
outlets.” 

The business of Vacuum centers 
around the manufacture of lubri- 
cants. On March 24, 1930, it had 
5,956 retail outlets for automobile 
oils in New York and New England 
and 15,536 such retail outlets in 20 
other States. On the same date it 
had 2,448 retail outlets for both its 
gasoline and lubricants. 

The brief states that practically 
all of its retail outlets for gasoline 
were acquired after September 23, 
1926, when Vacuum acquired all the 
physical assets of Metro Stations, 
Inc. 

Since 1911, it is asserted, Vacuum 
has established its own direct mar- 
keting organization in 26 States and 
its lubricants are now sold in every 
State and in the District of Col- 
umbia. 


Atlanta Claims 
Unwarranted, 
Says Steuart 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 2—Deny- 
ing that the population of Atlanta 
should be reported as 360,692, coun- 
sel for W. M. Steuart, director of 
the census, has filed an answer in 
the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia to the petition filed by 
the City of Atlanta and several cor- 
porations. 

This petition sought to compel the 
director to indicate Atlanta’s popu- 
lation at 360,692, instead of 270,367. 

Mr. Steuart’s answer said that 
“such a statement would not only 
be untrue, but unfair to other cities 
of the South, and would give At- 
lanta a national rank to which it is 
not entitled.” 

The question is whether certain 
adjacent municipalities of Atlanta 
should be included in its population 
or listed separately. 

If they were considered as part 
of Atlanta, Mr. Steuart said, that 
city would comprise an area of 184 
square miles, which exceeds that of 
any city in the country except Los 
Angeles, with a population of 1,233,- 


561; Chicago, 3,375,329, and New 
York, 6,981,927. 


AN ADVERTISED PRODUCT DRIVES THROUGH TO THE 
OUTPOSTS OF CIVILIZATION 


Stangcer ~ 


ar Abe 


cago and Detroit. 


; * , 


Included in the exhibit of contemporary art staged in Detroit last week by Advertis- 
ers, Inc., was this oil painting by Haddon Sundblom, of Stevens, Sundblom & Stults, Chi- 


Hold Industrial 
Departmental at 
Milwaukee Meet 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2—An in- 
dustrial departmental was among 
those held at the convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
this afternoon. G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher of Class & Industrial Mar- 
keting, Chicago, presided. 

The speakers included Keith J. 
Evans, Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, 
Chicago; O. C. Dahlman, National 
Equipment Corp., Milwaukee; Don 
Allshouse, Northern Equipment Co., 
Erie, Pa., and C. W. Kalbfus, the 
Elliott Company, Jeanette, Pa. 

Mr. Allshouse compared business 
paper advertising with direct mail. 

“Direct mail circulation can be 
controlled,” he said. “Our mailing 
list is made up by sales representa- 
tives. 

“With industrial publication ad- 
vertising, there is an appreciable lag 
between the idea and the response, 
while direct mail usually gets imme- 
diate attention. 

“On the other hand, the life of 
direct mail is limited, while a busi- 
ness paper advertisement often 
pulls a year after the date of publi- 
cation.” 

Mr. Allshouse said that he uses 
direct mail as a proving ground for 
ideas. He made the point that the 
better the sales representation in 
the industrial field, the fewer in- 
quiries can be expected from adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Kalbfus described “Power- 
fax,” a house organ published by 
his company. Sixteen pages, and 
frowns from most of the department 
heads, were soon followed by 24 
pages and warm co-operation from 
the executives. Eventually, the 
paper went to 32 and 36 pages, the 
page size being increased to 10% 
inches, and the frequency changed 
from monthly to quarterly. 


Newspapers for Cigars 
The S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, has 


placed its account on Overlan 
cigars with the Porter Corporation, 
of that city. Newspapers will be used. 


Issue Report on 


Trenton, Pueblo 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 2— 
Following release of the cen- 
sus of distribution for El Paso, 
Texas, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has issued similar reports 
oe Colo., and Trenton, 


Retail business in Pueblo is 
placed at about $25,000,000, 
while that of Trenton is in ex- 
cess of $75,000,000. 


Boston Agents 
Donate Services 
in City Drive 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 2—A group of 
advertising agencies, constituting 
the mayor’s advisory committee on 
advertising for the city of Boston in 
the interest of commercial and in- 
dustrial development of Boston as 
well as for tercentenary activities, 
has been working closely with the 
administration for some time. The 
group was designated by Mayor 
James M. Curley. 


At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, it was voted that members 
handle business for the city without 
profit, donating advertising space to 
the value of the net profit. 


Present plans call for a campaign 
exclusively in newspapers in cities 
outside New England, to attract vis- 
itors and to benefit the port of Bos- 
ton. 


The committee includes Alden H. 
Kenyon, the Kenyon Company, chair- 
man; Henry Humphrey, H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company; Harold Thurlow, 
Thurlow Advertising Service; Louis 
Glaser and Harry Marks, Glaser & 
Marks; Franklin P. Shumway, F. P. 
Shumway Company; A. H. Green- 
leaf, The Greenleaf Company; Maj. 
P. F. O’Keefe, P. F. O’Keefe Adver- 
tising Agency; S. A. Conover, S. A. 
Conover Company; George Wiswell, 
Chambers & Wiswell; Lester Hawes, 
The Goulston Company; John F. 
O’Connell, O’Connell Advertising 


d| Agency; A. H. Wood, Wood, Putnam 


& Wood; Tilton S. Bell, J. J. Bor- 
gatti and Frank W. Prescott. 


Veto Plan of 
Advertising 
on U.S. Stamps 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 2.—The 
Post Office Department has vetoed 
the idea advanced by Representative 
Emanuel Celler, of New York, that 
advertising space on stamps should 
be sold to meet the postal deficit. 

The Department said that this 
idea comes up periodically, but that 
it has no intention of going into the 
advertising business. At one time, 
the Department considered the sale 
of space on stamp books, but finally 
rejected the idea. 

Representative Celler’s proposal 
was inspired by the Post Office plan 
to increase the rates on first-class 
mail to 2% cents. He asserted there 
is no more reason why the Post 
Office should be self-supporting than 
that the weather bureau, for 
example, should operate on _ this 
basis. 

Referring to his counter-proposal, 
he said: 

“Other countries have used the 
back of stamps for the printing of 
advertisements. Some New Zealand 
stamps have carried advertisements 
of Beecham’s Pills, Sunlight Soap, 
clothing, coal, canned pickles, etc. 

“Brazil, Salvador, Costa Rica and 
Guatemala vie with each other in 
stamp advertising, particularly 
boasting that they raise the best 
coffee. Cancellation stencils are also 
used by various countries for adver- 
tising purposes. 

“Great Britain uses the slogan 
that ‘British goods are best.’ Our 
own Government has often used this 
medium for slogans, such as ‘Use 
Air Mail. It saves time;’ ‘Join the 
Red Cross;’ ‘Buy Liberty Bonds;’ 
‘Address your mail correctly’.” 


Younggreen to Speak 


C. C. Younggreen will be the 
qperine at the monthly meeting of 
the A. B. P. Dotted Line Club of 
er, | October 6. His subject will 
be, “What I Expect of a Space 
Salesman.” 


It will be agency night at the 
club. 
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